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Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


Memorial Edition of the Works of 


SIR RICHARD BURTON. 
1. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO AL 


MADINAH AND MECCAH. Complete in 2 vols. price 12s. net. 
* The brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever.’—1 theneum, 


2. A MISSION TO GELELE, KING OF DAHOMEY. In 


2 vols., price 12s. net. 
* Carefully edited and excellently got up.’—Glasgow Herald. 


3. VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE: Tales of Hindu Devilry. 


With 33 Illustrations by Ernest Griser. In1 vol., price 6s. net. 
There is also a Large Hand-Made Paper Edition of this book, | imited to 200 
Copies, the 16 full-page Illustrations on special ¢ ‘hina paper, a new pbotogravure 
frontispiece by ALBERT LeTcHrorD, and a specially designed cloth cover. Price 


25s. net. 
4. FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA. ve 2 vols., price 


To be followed, probably, by 


5. THE LAKE REGIONS OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA, and 


other Works, which will be duly announced 
Each Work is Sold Separately. 
Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS, Publishers, 13 CLirrorps INN, Lonpon, E.C. 


Trade supplied by 


Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Ld. 





r a 1 r ie 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 940. FEBRUARY 1894. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. | 
THE RICH MISS RIDDELL. By Dorotura Gera 
DEAN STANLEY. 
GHOSTS BEFORE THE LAW. By AnpbREw LANG. 
SALMON-FLIES. By Sir HERBERT MAxweE tt, Bart, M.P. 
THE STORY OF MARGREDEL: BEING A FIRESIDE HISTORY 
OF A FIFESHIRE FAMILY. Cuaps. X.-XIII. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND SCOTTISH AFFAIRS. 
A SONG OF GLEN DUN—-CORRYMEELA By Morra O'Nt 
AYESHA—A WIFE OF THE PROPHET MAHAMMED. 
By Wa TER B. Harris. 
THIRTY YEARS OF SHIKAR.—IIIl. By Sik Epwarb Bravo 
THE RIGHT HON. EDWARD STANHOPE. 
THE END. 
ARMED EUROPE: SEA POWER. 
By GENERAL Sirk ArcuivaLp Arison, Bart., G.C.B. 


Wittiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY. 

The late Professor Tyndall. By HERBERT SreNcER. 
Oxford Revisited. By Prof. GOLDWIN SMITH, 
Fabian Economics. By W. Ii. MALiock. 

Science and Monte Carlo. By Prof. KAkL PEARSON 
Antarctica: A Vanished Austral Land. 
A London House of Shelter. By HAroL_D Boulton. 
The Italy of To-Day. By AN ObseRVeER. 


The Life and Works of Rembrandt. By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


The Employers’ Liability Bill, By VAUGHAN Nasu. 
The Religion of the Pianoforte. By G. BERNARD SHAW, 
The Revolt of the Daughters. By Lady JruNE. 


Lonpon: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


CLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President: LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vice-President ; 
THE VEN. THE ARCHDEACON OF MANCHESTER. 
Head Mistress: Miss BURNS. 


Term began on WEDNESDAY, January 24th. 





Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the 


School; or to the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern 
House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
Boarding House; Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


By HENRY QO. FoRBEs. 





Price 6d., by post bd. 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ENGLISH POOR LAW. 


By H. N. HAMILTON HOARE. 
London: W. RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, W. 





DEAN & SON'S LIST. 


Just ready handsomely bound in coloured cloth, gilt edges, large imperial 4to, price 


411s. BY COLOMAN MIKSZATH. 


THE GOOD PEOPLE OF PAWLOCZ. A Collection of 


Fifteen Stories by the eminent Hungarian Author, beautifully printed on 


excellent paper, most tastefully bound, and embellished with numerous Ful] 
page Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. With an Introduction by Criry 
BINGHAM. 


‘What B ret Harte has done for California, Thomas Hardy for rustic Dorsetshire, 
Colomaa Mik szath has done for his native « ountr y. Each story is in itself a drama. 


a scene of action, a study of human nature and character, and a sketch of the 
peasant life the author so we Mh knew. Their powe r is that of simplicity; their only 
ornament is their bare, rugged stre aa. their al » truth of portray al.’—E viva } 


Jrom introduction. 


Under the immediate patronage of H.R.H.th i ess of Fife, H.1.M. the 
Empress of Germany, Right Hon. the Countess of Aberdeen 
SECOND EDITION. 


BABY’S SOUVENIR. Most handsomely bound, gilt 


reagan , price ros. 6d. 


A most charming book to preserve the record of a child's life from its birth to 


majority, containing 24 C m red and other Illustrations printed in Fac simile - of th 


Original Aquarelles of F. M. Brundage. The following are a few of the s 
with spaces left for filling in te ails :— 
Naming of Baby. | Baby’s First Tooth. 
The Lock of Hair. | Baby's First Steps. 
Baby’s First Word. | First Day at School. 


Baby's First Prayer, etc. 
BY GORDON STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N. 


Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, with Medallion Picture, price 6s, 6d. 

OUR FRIEND THE DOG. SixtH Epirion, Enlarged 
and thoroughly re vised throughout. Richly Illustrated with Full-pag 
Po siveits of all the latest ¢ hampic yn Dogs, and numerous smaller illu 
trations. 

\ complete and Pr actical Guide to all that is known about every Breed of Dog in 
the World, their Show Points, Properties, Uses and Peculiarities, Successful Ma 
agement in Heal th and Sickness, Rules and full Particulars of all Dog Clubs, etc. 

FOURTH EDITION, Crown &vo, er 1, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 


THE DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Consisting of ‘Twenty-nine 


Fairy Tales. Translated from various Languages by ANTHONY R.MONTALBA, 


With 34 Illustrations by “Richard D yle » a memoir of Doyle, and a 
Introduction, 
SECOND EDITION, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, large post 8vo, price 3s. €d., 
SCENES THROUGH THE BATTLE “SMOKE: being 
Reminiscenc in the Afghan and Egyptian Campaigns. By the Rev 
ARTHUR M. ALE, Army Chaplain at Lucknow, and in the Afghan and 


Egyptian Campaigns. With Portrait of the Author, and & 
by Sydney Paget, War Artist to the /Uustrated Lon 
Campaigns, 


Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d., by FRANCIS W. MOORE. 


HUMOROUS PIECES. A Collection of Original Recita- 


tions in Prose and Verse, including— 


Jack and Jill. 


large Illustration 
n News im thes 


Oddities of Every Day. 
The Fiat tron. Little Jack Horner. 
Man Proposes, Advice Gratis. 

And Twenty-three Other Pieces. 


By the same Author. Cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 6d 
HUMOROUS PLAYS. This ¢ ‘ollec tion of Short Plays, 
Duologues and Proverbs in Action is intended as an addition to the scanty 
assortment of pieces suitable for private representati n. 

Having been originally written for purpose, they involve only a very 
limited number of a aracters and no exceptional amount of dramatic ex- 
perience. Each is comprised v vithir 1a single act, and the requirements as to 
scenery, costumes and stage appliances are of a sim ple kine. The scenes ai 


all indoors. 
} 


All are available for performance, when in public or private, without 
payment, 
te Plays in this volume may also be had separately, in paper covers, 
crown 8vo, at 6d. each, 


BIRDS CHESS WORKS. 


A BIRD'S-EVE VIEW OF CHESS.’ 


Just Ready. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


CHESS HISTORY 
REMINISCENCES 


Dealing with the Origin and Early History of Chess, together with 
Amusing Anecdotes, etc., concerning Noted Players, and con- 
taining a Portrait of the Author, H, E. BIRD, 


BIRD’S MODERN CHESS. 

BIRD’S CHESS OPENINGS, 5s. 

BIRD'S CHESS MASTERPIECES, 3s. 6d. 
BIRD’S CHESS: a Manual for Beginners, 1s. 


London: DEAN & SON, LTD., 160A FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Publishers of Debrett's Peerage. 
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Shipping Announcements. 


P.«O. Mait STEAMERS FROM 
LoNDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 

BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and ; Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY . " 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, © 
TASMANIA, NAPLES, and } 
ALEXANDRIA . : ‘ ‘ ; 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


lor particulars apply at the Com pany’s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, da aon SW 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Etc. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM N AV IGATION COMP ANY (LiM1TD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MoMBASSA. 
COLOMBO, | BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH, 
BAGHDAD. ; 
Delivering Mails, Passenger cie, and Cargo at all the Princ ~*~ Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST" ‘AFRICA. OUEENS LAND. aud JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin Friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, 5.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, “sl LI & Co., Albert Square, Manchester: 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, .NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 





Every 
Fortnight. 














above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, S| EZ, 
and COLOMBO. 
YP 
Vanacers {¥_.GREEN & CO., and (|, Head Offer 
aNaSeTS \ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. | — pact 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. ; or 
the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


ae Hotel, 











Mount Et 
Under the di stin guished patronage of His Grace th = ike of Welling yn, K.G., 
the leading Nobi lity and Gentry, etc. etc. The Ho ste s 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect ; mag gif ent scenery ; elegantly Bese sony piano in every sitting- 
! cuisine, English and Fs h; wine connoisseur ; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm : SU] ‘Ss mer ly ; laundry : : 
For ‘y ariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 
OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PoRTLAND PLACE, W. : 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric Light throughout. Moderate Tanff. 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30. Music ‘by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


SONGS, MEASURES, 
METRICAL LINES. 


BY 
JEAN CARLYLE GRAHAM. 
Price 5s. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS (Lo.) 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, etc. 











The ¢ —— owns and Farms for the Instruction of its Students a fine 


Seaside Estate of 1800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
CONTENTS.—No. 271.—JANUARY 27, 1894. 
Notes 


. . . ‘ « San 
Our Sweet Enemy ‘ ‘ , ‘ . 258 
Ships and Ships . ; , ‘ ‘ . 259 
Sluggards and Rogues . , ;. ; . 260 
Lord Lansdowne’s Farewell . ; . 260 
What Does it Matter? . ‘ ‘ F . 261 
In Difficulties , ; , ‘ ‘ . 262 
The Modern Gladiator . : ‘ J . 263 


Alcibiades. , ; , , . 264 
The Grafton Gallery « 265 
The Invitation to the Road ‘ . . 266 
The Children of the Mist. ; . 267 
From the Autobiography of a Boy ; . 268 
Sanctuary. By Francis Watt ‘ : . 268 
The Last Man. By H. D. Lowry : - 269 
Correspondence : 


The Speech of Characters in Fiction . - 271 
Copy right . ; . a 
‘The Cinsitatbens of the tee of Gerdval’ ei 
Voltaire in England. , ‘ ° « 272 
Books about ‘ Nature’ . ‘ , ? . 272 
The Historian Abroad . : ‘ , . S78 
Cur Repetita ? , a ‘ ‘ . 274 
The Indian Land Question , ‘ , « 25 
Craftsmen in Little ‘ ‘ ' ‘ - 25 
Persicis Persior ‘ : ‘ : « £16 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 








Children’s bordered 1/3) P Hemstitched ® 
Ladies’ . m - 2/32 &]| Ladies’ E ‘ 2/9 Ey 
Gents’ . . 3/37 8 | Gents . « gyr2 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


SAAS SES Fish Napkins, 2s. r1d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, ss. 6d. 

i cacailiae per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 11d. ; 2} yards by 
3 yards, 5s. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, r1}d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from ts. 2d. each. Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
per doz. Cu ffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ss. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, ; 35S. 6d. the half-dozen (te 
measure, 2s. ‘extra). N.B.—Old Shirts made good as new for 14s. the half-dozen, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and wr E co gg Frederick of Germany. 
Please name this Publication, 








APPLY TO— 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
- ‘East Harding St., 
Ly LONDON, E.C. 


IF YOU wn 


Deposit a/c’s opened. 
Standing Orders received, 
| Lists on Application. 


Any Information given. Up 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN AND (60.°S 


NEW BOOKS. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE: 


Narrative of the Events of his Life. By JAMeEs DYKES CAMPBELL. 
8vo, ros. 6d. 

TIMES :— ‘ A reproductton, revised and expanded, of the origina 1 and 
masterly biog graphical memoir of the poet, pretixed by Mr. Campbell to 
— e a of his poe tical works publishe -d last yei 

'4RDIAN.—‘ Nothing so good exists on ie subject. 


FISHERS OF MEN. 


Diocese af Canterbury in his Third Visitation. 
Archbishop. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHAPTERS ON GREEK DRESS. | By 


MARIA MILLINGTON EvANS. With Illustrations. 8vo, ss. 


Addressed to the 
By EDWARD WHITE, 


T/MES.— At once thoroughly scholarly and thoroughly practical.’ 
THE EVERSLEY SERIES--NEW VOLUMES. 
PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By Henry 


JAMES. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, IF.R.S. In Monthly Volumes. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. each Volume. 


Volume V. SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN TRADITION, 


DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. Edited by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. Vol 
A—E. Medium 8vo, 21s. 6 


DAILY NEW S.—‘ Promises to be a work of authority and of great 
practical utility. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ A most useful work, wherein conciseness is 


blended with accurate information in a quite unusual degree.’ 


LADY WILLIAM. By Mrs. 


3 vols Crown 8vo, 315s. 6 


OLIPHANT. 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE STORY OF aan. my Seajer 


GAMBIER PARRY, Author of ‘ Reynell Taylor: a Biography,’ ete. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SPECTA TOR.—‘ This is a pretty character-study of boy-nature, illus- 
trated throughout with descriptions, worked, it is clear, with a very full 
and loving knowledge of rural life.’ 


’S MAGA 
MACMILLAN M ZINE. 
No. 412. FEBRUARY. Price is. 
CONTENTS 
1.—LORDS AND COMMONS. 
2.—PERLYCROSS. By R. D. Brackmore. Chapters XXVII—XXIX. 
3-—THE PORTRAIT OF A MOONSHEE. By J. W. Sueren, C.S.1 
4.—SOME THOUGHTS ON ST. FRANCIS. 
5.—THE STORY OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 
6.—AN OXFORD IDYLL. 
7-—ON MODERN TRAVELLING. By V: Let 
THE PARTRIDGE. By T. S. Kessec. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., 


VOLS. I. (A & B), II. (C to Fizz), and III.( Fla-Hy), 
Now Reap VOL. IV. in progress. 


Slang and ‘its Hnalogues, 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


A Polyglot Dictionary of the Heterodox and Colloguial Speech of all 


LONDON. 








cla asses of Society for more than years, 
TreEaTeED Hisvroricacty, peerage LUDING SYNONYMS IN ENGLISH, FRI a 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, ETC. 
BY 
JOHN S. FARMER & W. E. HENLEY. 
In Six (or Seven) Volumes, Pap. 4t i amen style. on thick paper, large 
margin. Each set numbered and signed. lo Su BSCRIBI 


as ollows : 


The Set Half Calf . » « 2D W net. 
G. A. SALA in Echoes of the Week says :—A remarkable slang dictionary- 
the newest and most exhaustive Lexicon Batatronicum.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 
dox English speech yet published.’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES «ays: 


‘For the first time the subject of 
English slang is seriously treated .. . in a manner commensurate with its impor- 
tance. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘A great and valuable compi- 


lation.’ 


“The most scholarly lexicon of hetero- 


Of all the Chief Booksellers or a Full Prospectus may be had direct from 
J. S. FARMER, 14 Langham Place, W. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


SUBJECTS FOR THE CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
DECEMBER 1894. 
THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE. 
‘ For schoolboys of fourteen and upwards this edition is not to be beaten, 
and we can congratulate Mr. Verity aud the University Press upon the 


publication of what will probably become the standard school edition of 
this play..—Guardian. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by A. W. VERITY, M.A.,, 
sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 
1s. 6d. 

PITT PRESS SERIES. 
A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
B y ALFRED S. WeEsT, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 
‘Will soon become a standard text in elementary schools, and mark an 
epoch in the teaching of English Grammar.’—Guwardian. 


A NEW MANUAL FOR CONFIRMATION CANDIDATES. 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED. 
By the Rev. A. W. RopInson, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Wakefield. 2s. 


PHI. CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 


MILTON. -PARADISE LOST. Books IJ. and JI. 


I:dited, with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. W. VERITY, 
M.A. as. 


PROSPER MERIMHE. COLOMBA. 


ARTHUR R. Ropes, M.A. 2s. 


CASIMIR DELAVIGNE.—LOUIS XI. 


Eve, M.A. 2s. 


KLEE.—DIE DEUTSCHEN HELDENSAGEN. 
(HAGEN UND HILDE UND GUDRUN). Edited by H. J. 


GUTZKOW.—ZOPF UND SCHWERT. 


H. J. WOLSTENHOLME, B.A. Lond. 3s. 6d. 


CASSAR.—_DE BELLO GALLICO. Book VII. 


Idited by A. G. PESKETT#M.A. 2s, 


VERGIL. AENEID. Book IX. 


SIDGWICK, M.A. sts. 


LIV Y.— Book VI. 


SON, M.A. 2s, 6d. 


CICERO.—DE SENECTUTE. 


Litt.D. 3s. 6d. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book IV. 


\. PRETOR, M.A. 2s. 

EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. [Edited by W. S. Hap ey, 
M.A. (Preparing. 
HERODOTUS. Book VI, Edited by E. S. Suuck- 

BURGH, M.A. 4s. 


PLATO.—CRITO. Edited by J. Apam, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO. Edited by J. ApAM, M.A. 


MATHEMATICS, Etc. 
CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
HEAT. An Elementary Text-Bcok, Theoretical and 
Practical, for Colleges and Schools. By R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A,, 
F.R.S., Assistant Director of the Cavendish Laboratory. 


LIGHT. By R. 1. 


Edited by 


Edited by 


Edited by 


Edited by A. D. 
fies by the Rev. H. M. STEPHEN- 
Edited by J. S. Rerp, 


Edited by 


GGLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.R.S. 
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NOTES 


Tue Lords, who had a formal meeting on Friday, took 
the second reading of the Parish Councils Bill on 
Thursday, when the task of piloting the measure 
was left in Lord Ripon’s hands. Parliament took a great 
step in ’88, he said, but the Government of the day 
was not able fully to carry out its intentions. Of late 
the policy had been to encourage allotments in rural 
districts, and the provisions of the Bill on that point were 
most reasonable. Some apprehension had been expressed 
lest landowners should be injured by their operation, but 
the Clauses had been carefully framed to safeguard their 
interests. The desire for a more popular control of secular 
charities would be gratified ; and the definition of ecclesi- 
astical charities would, he believed, command general 
approval, It had been deemed inexpedient to set up 
District Councils side by side with Boards of Guardians ; 
and, consequently, Poor Law administration would be left 
to the new authorities. Of course, observed his lordship, 
after presenting this beggarly array of recommendations, 
the measure would not remove all the anomalies of the 
present system of Local Government; but still he had 
the temerity to prophesy that it would prove a large and 
a beneficial reform. Other Ministerial Peers were with- 
out arguments more cogent ; but Lord Carrington was 
certain the Bill would meet a great national want, since 
it would help both labourer and farmer, while as landlord 
he had no fear of it. 





Desrire the willingness of the Opposition to further any 
measure designed to continue the reform of local govern- 
ment begun by the late Government, the Marquess of 
Salisbury could not accept the Parish Councils Bill in its 
present form. For the measure went into fields the late 
Government had not touched, and made proposals it 
would never have entertained. On the whole he thought 
Parish Councils would be an advantage, though Hodge 
was not like to reap the benefits freely promised him in 
connection with them. The question of charities had 
been dragged into the discussion in violation of Ministerial 
pledges ; and to deprive ecclesiastical officers of the con- 
trol of funds they had administered to the satisfaction of 
all concerned would be to check benevolence. Parish 
rooms built for the use of the Church might become 
Liberationist meeting-places under the Bill, and much 
bitterness of feeling might be the result. It seemed to 
him that land for allotments should only be acquired by 
agreement, as any compulsory system would diminish 
all sense of security. The Poor Law Clauses, though 
most important, had not been submitted to a House of 
Commons able to express a free and unjaded opinion on 
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the subject. And as the law could not be altered according 
to the dictates of a small Radical majority in the Commons 
he urged the Government not to press the Committee 
stage on too early. The Duke of Devonshire having 
spoken to like effect, the Bill was read a second time, 
and the Committee stage fixed for Thursday night. 





In opening a series of addresses in East Manchester on 
Monday night Mr. Balfour congratulated his constituents 
on the brief respite from the Irish problem enjoyed by 
the country through the action of the Opposition in the 
Commons and of the Lords. Of course, his first topic 
was the necessity for strengthening the Navy; a cause he 
championed with his accustomed vigour. Concerning 
Imperial defence, he remarked that the country seemed to 
alternate between periods of apathy and of panic, not 
so much, perhaps, on account of the system of party 
Government as of the absence of a special Department 
charged with general responsibility in the matter. It 
seemed to him that there ought to be a Department of 
this sort with direct control of the War Office and the 
Admiralty alike. Doubtless the recent debate in the 
Commons has stirred even the Government, though he 
feared the consequences of eighteen months neglect 
would not be speedily overcome. Britain’s frontier was 
less defensible than that of any other Power, because it 
extended over the entire globe; and should any nation 
or combination of nations wrest the command of the sea 
the downfall of the Empire would be effected. It was 
scarce possible to anticipate an era of international 
peace ; for, though the Governments of France and 
Russia desired peace, there was much militant spirit 
among their subjects, and the preparations making all 
contemplated the possibility of war. Accordingly he 
insisted on the necessity of strengthening the Navy, and 
trusted the question would be treated in no party spirit. 





Tue second address on Tuesday began with an exposure, 
brief yet adequate, of the mismanagement of Government 
business, which followed the lines recently adopted in The 
National Observer. Passing from that theme, he tackled 
the Employers’ Liability Bill ; and, though he blamed not 
the Government for carrying to a logical conclusion the 
legislation of ’80 and subsequent years, he nevertheless 
condemned it for seeking to destroy voluntary combina- 
tions which the men who organised them were anxious to 
retain. The value of those institutions lay chiefly in the 
circumstance that they would cover many cases of injury 
beyond the scope of the Government Bill. Of course, 
there was a deal of gabble about the misuse of these 
combinations by employers ; but, plainly, anything of that 
kind could be obviated easily enough. The working 
classes must not be deluded into the belief that their 
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interests could possibly be furthered by unreasoning 
opposition to those of other sections of the community. 
On the preceding night Mr. Chamberlain dealt with 
various Labour difficulties, at the annual meeting of the 
West Birmingham Relief Fund.  Britain’s decline in 
external markets he attributed to the lack of alertness 
on the part of producers in studying the wants of their 
customers, and to the pressure of foreign competition. 
By way of remedy he urged the desirability of greater 
cohesion between employer and employed. 





On the third occasion the proceedings were somewhat 
novel in character. The speech on Wednesday was brief, 
for Mr. Balfour, who admitted that his peculiar gifts did 
not lie in the direction of political prophecy, contented 
himself with reminding his hearers that, though the crazy 
Separation scheme had been kicked out of Parliament 
with every circumstance of contempt, yet none knew in 
what form the Government intended to reintroduce 
it. Instead of treating other topics of his own selec- 
tion, he requested the audience to suggest matters 
whereon they desired his opinion ; and a sheaf of questions 
was therefore handed to him, while he proceeded imme- 
diately with his answers. It was mainly in the interests 
of the working classes that he was opposed to the realisa- 
tion of Socialistic ideas. Despite his desire to check 
intemperance, he could not support the Local Veto Bill, 
which would inflict hardship and injury on persons entitled 
to the protection of capital invested in a legitimate traffic. 
The Lords had discharged the functions of a Second 
Chamber admirably, and their services were especially 
valuable under a Government which gagged debate in the 
Commons. 





Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer, at Derby on Wednes- 
day, expressed gratification, somewhat belated, at the close 
of the coal strike, and declared the Government ready to 
afford the Navy the means of maintaining its supremacy— 
which is satisfactory as far as it goes. Of course, he 
attacked the conduct of the Opposition, whose methods he 
declared, with his wonted exuberance of rhetoric, to be 
unscrupulous and obstructive. Yet all the obstacles 
placed in the path of the Government had not prevented 
it from achieving substantial successes, as the passing 
through the Commons of the Separation Bill, the Parish 
Councils Bill, and the Employers’ Liability Bill, and other 
measures. The Ministry had no reason to be ashamed of 
the compacts of the Newcastle Programme, and meant to 
give effect to every leading itemin it. Political prophecy, 
though eschewed by Mr. Balfour, was entirely in his line, 
and hence he averred that the question of the House 
of Lords would speedily assume great importance. For 
the restraining influence of the Whigs withdrawn, by the 
absorption of the party in Toryism, collisions between 
the Houses were inevitable. The time indeed was at 
hand when the issue as to whether Lords or Commons 
should prevail must be tried, and he, the descendant 
of kings, had no doubt of the result. 





Tue telegram from Sir Henry Loch, published in 
Thursday’s papers, but reports the story of Major Wilson’s 
fate, yet some of its information is of importance. First, 
Lobengula has not made for the Zambesi, but is loitering 
on the Bubye with a thousand followers. The fear of 
punishment for Wilson’s death delays his surrender, but 
Sir Henry has sent him assurances that he shall receive 
honourable treatment. Further, the High Commissioner 
informs the Colonial Office that the Goold-Adams 
column effected a most valuable diversion of 8000 
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Matabele warriors: a significant intimation. Mean- 
while, Mr. Rhodes’s speech at Buluwayo has _ been 
more adequately reported, and it certainly reads inno- 
cently enough. In particular, he fully acknowledges 
that the settlement must be subject to the approval of the 
High Commissioner. As to the arrangements he advocates 
adequate reserves for the natives and the conversion of the 
remainder of the territory into public land, the adven- 
turers to have the first pick. It must be noticed, however, 
that these utterances were anterior to those at Cape Town, 
and in the interval he may have been angered by some 
cause other than the perusal of 7’ruth, 





Very little is known of the Khedive’s latest ebullition, 
Certain it is that both by tongue and pen he _ has 
attacked the English officers of his army, and the 
vials of his rancour appear to have been poured out on 
the head of General Kitchener, the Sirdar, who promptly 
resigned. The Khedive forthwith saw his mistake, and 
begged him to resume office. One story says that the 
affair was no more than a display of boyish petulance. 
Abbas had been Harouning it in mufti about the streets 
of Cairo by midnight, and met two British officers, who 
failed to recognise him, and therefore did not salute. 
Much more likely Maher Pasha has been at his intrigues 
again, and calculated that he might get rid of General 
Kitchener, who so lately beat him in diplomacy, by a studied 
insult. Lord Cromer has asked for an explanation, and 
the Khedive’s reply amounts to a new insult: so that we 
are like to have a repetition of the difficulties of this time 
last year. Abbas feels that he can neither satisfy his 
own wishes nor the wishes of the Ulema who guide the 
native party: and is in a ferment against both Turkey and 
England. He has not forgiven the Sultan for having 
treated him as a vassal ; and it may be that the reprimand 
to General Kitchener was meant to kill two birds with one 
stone, for quite lately Muktar Pacha, the Turkish Com- 
missioner, a good soldier, but no friend to Britain, went 
out of his way to praise the troops on the Soudan border. 


MarapeLetsnp and Egypt apart, there are at least 
three centres of active trouble and interest in Africa. 
The Congo Free State is still meeting with formidable 
resistance from the Arab slave traders, especially from 
Rumaliza, the powerful chief of Ujiji. In a battle fought 
on 20th October, near Kassongo, Rumaliza was defeated, 
but it was at the cost of the life of M. Ponthier, 
the able officer who was second in command of the 
Congo State troops. Commandant Dhanis had postponed 
further operations until reinforcements were brought up. 
Turning to the West Coast, several incidents are to be 
noted concerning the I’rench advances in that quarter. 
The treaty has been virtually concluded with Liberia, 
under which France secures her right to the whole of the 
Hinterland included within the Niger basin, and also to a 
portion of the coast. Colonel Ellis’s expeditionary force 
has returned to Freetown, having, with the exception of 
the regrettable affair with Lieutenant Maritz and the 
French troops at Warina, been entirely successful in its 
operations against the Sofas. 


M. CLemenceau continues his revelations so-called on 
the French Navy, his latest discovery purporting to be 
some falsified invoices, the perpetrators of which were 
reinstated after a sham dismissal. Also the Navy Com- 
mittee of the Chamber has met, and it has attempted to 
override the recently appointed Commission. Otherwise, 
matters are comparatively quiet, as the supposed Anarchist 
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attempt to blow up a shop reads like a hoax, and the 
heckling of M. Raynal, the Minister of the Interior, 
was a feeble performance. The Ministry appears to have 
satisfied public opinion by modifying its conversion scheme 
in favour of the peasantry. A debate on Madagascar has 
extracted the declaration from M. Casimir-Perier that the 
Government will know how to guard the dignity of the 
French flag, whatever that may mean. Apparently the 
Hova Government is to be held responsible for the dis- 
order produced by French interference. On Wednesday 
the Premier dexterously avoided being drawn into a 
discussion on the Siamese Buffer-State, on the ground 
that it had nothing to do with the treaty. The election 
of the Comte de Mun for Morlaix restores an interesting 
person to the Chamber, but its political importance is 
exceeding small, 





M. Casmir-Perter has, in reply to an interpellation by 
M. Brunet, one of the deputies for Réunion, made a 
significant, if somewhat oracular, statement on the subject 
of French relations with Madagascar. ‘It would be 
imprudent,’ he said, ‘ if the Government thought of send- 
ing an expedition, to announce it before having taken all 
the necessary measures, and it would be equally imprudent 
to say that it would never be sent.’ It is, nevertheless, 
made pretty clear by the Premier’s remarks that such an 
expedition is in contemplation—is, indeed, being prepared 
for -and the Government has received the unanimous 
support of the Chamber in carrying out its resolution to 
‘maintain Trench rights, and make the flag respected.’ 
It appears, from the Ministerial statement, that the causes 
of friction and quarrel with the Hova Government arise 
from its ‘indifference and powerlessness’ in the matter of 
repressing brigandage on the routes leading to the in- 
terior, and from the persistent refusal of the Prime 
Minister and husband of the Hova Queen to recognise 
the French claim to grant the exequatur to the representa- 
tives of Foreign Powers in Madagascar. Some of the 
pretexts for taking offence, which have been made much 
of by the Paris Press, were brushed aside as false or 
exaggerated, M. Casimir-Perier remarking that it was 
‘conceivable that their countrymen, who have interests 
there, were led to exaggerate the facts a little to those 


whose intervention they solicit ;’ and M. Brunet himself 


acknowledged that since the treaty of 1890 there was no 
longer any excuse for conjuring up the phantom of ‘ Eng- 
land’ as an explanation of difficulties, or as an excuse for 
interference in Madagascar, 





Tue reconciliation of the Kaiser with Prince Bismarck 
is unusually cordial this year. The pressing invitation to 
spend the Imperial birthday at the Imperial palace is 
assuredly explicable merely as Imperial courtesy. But 
ingenious leader-writers will have none of such simplicity. 
Herr von Hammerstein of the Areuz Zeitung appears to see 
in it the finger on the wall that number the days of Count 
von Caprivi. The rest of the Agrarian Party naturally 
follows in anticipatory war-dances over the prospective 
corpse of the abomination. Already they see Bismarck 
back as a figure-head in the Chancery of Berlin, and 


Dr. Miguel an Agrariophile Mayor of the Palace. Of 


course these anticipations are quite wild. The Kaiser 
has never shown any disposition to surrender before he is 
beaten, whatever he may do afterwards, and to dismiss 
Caprivi on the eve of the Russo-German commercial treaty 
would certainly be the most abject surrender to the 
extreme Right. Moreover, it has been noticed at last that 
His Majesty extends none of the favour to Count Herbert, 
which he is just now lavishing on his sire, Finally 
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Bismarck, unflinching opponent as he is to any tariff 
policy, but Protective up to the hilt, always did his best 
to hold Russia and Germany together. He would be the 
last man in Germany to risk a serious complication on the 
Vistula even in the cause of the corn duty. 





Tue news from Brazil still requires a deal of examina- 
ton. Fresh successes on the part of the insurgents are 
reported, as the surrender of the Government troops on 
Mucangue, after some slight fighting, and the capture of 
the town of Paranagua. On the other hand they fail to 
make the slightest impression upon Rio or Nictheroy. 
Also Peixoto’s ironclads appear to lie in safety at Pernam- 
buco, and until they are taken the end must be far 
off. The intervention of the United States has been re- 
moved, but apparently without foundation. The Honduras 
revolution is proceeding merrily enough. Aided by their 
Nicaraguan sympathisers, the rebels attacked Tegucigalpa 
in force; but they were repulsed with heavy losses, and 
their position at Cerro de Pate, commanding the passes, 
has since been forced, General Bovilla is shooting his 
prisoners according to precedent. Meanwhile, a fresh 
conspiracy against President Barrios has been unearthed, 
and the plotters have fled to Salvadar. The cause of these 
violent delights seems unknown; nor does it greatly 
matter. 





On Monday, Jabez Spencer Balfour, wanted by the 
police for his fraudulent management of the Liberator 
and other friendly societies, was arrested at Salta in the 
Argentine Republic, where he fancied himself safe because 
of the absence till lately of an extradition treaty. He 
was arrested after long negotiations by Mr. Briggete, the 
Consul-General, and it is said that either a secret or a 
retrospective clause was inserted in the new extradition 
treaty. <A police officer is going to bring him back to 
England. Meanwhile, Balfour has applied for a writ of 
habeas corpus, or something answering to the same, in the 
Federal Court, and will appeal if need be to the Supreme 
Court. But it is not likely that any judge will be allowed 
to injure the friendly relations between England and the 
Argentine, and Balfour can scarcely escape his trial. 
Meanwhile, the air is full of rumours which implicate 
several very well-known Radical and philanthropic names 
in the Liberator frauds. 





Sir Geratp Portat died on Thursday, of typhoid fever, 
which had been mistaken for malaria. He was one of the 
most promising of our diplomatists, and had that power 
which distinguished Burton of commanding Oriental 
races. In 1880 he was appointed to the embassy at Rome, 
and afterwards was Consul-General and Charge d’Affaires 
in Egypt. In 1887 he was sent on a mission to Abys- 
sinia, to secure peace between King John and the 
Italians, who had occupied Massowah: and the story 
of this expedition is told in a book where diplomacy 
is mingled with sport and adventure with acute studies of 
character in a fresh and entirely unofficial style, which 
reveals no sign that his heavy endurances and difficult 
arguments with the Negus were at all laborious. When 
Sir Euan Smith went to Morocco, Portal succeeded 
him at Zanzibar, and had to quell a revolt in Witu. Early 
this year he was sent to report on the retention of Uganda, 
and to restore order. He had scarcely completed the 
official record of his well-planned and wisely done work 
when this last illness seized him. 
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OUR SWEET ENEMY 


SL. English politicians as happen to be gentlemen 
have a natural dislike to talk about fighting when 
there is no question of war. American Senators may 
be left to defy the Lion in the manner of the great 
Pogram, and French patriots to scold Perfidious Albion 
after the fashion of the no less illustrious Cabasse de 
Castillonne. They act after their kind, which is not 
that of the English gentleman. He does not lay his 
sword upon the table, and pray God to send him no 
need of it. Oa the contrary, it is a point of manners 
with him to hang up his iron quietly, and take no notice 
of them that swagger with intent to shock the nerves 
of peaceful folk. Indeed, he carries this practice, which 
in the main is mannerly and wholesome, a little too 
far; and it may well be the case that a little plain 
speaking on the subject of the swagger and provocation 
to which we have been subjected by certain sorts and 
conditions of Frenchmen would have had a good effect. 
Certainly they have been taken both in word and deed 
to a point at which patience may get dangerous. It 
does not do to let the swaggerer think that he may go 
to any length with safety: not, that is to say, if one 
really wishes to avoid a quarrel. Your huffcap gentry 
are aldicted to the misinterpretation of long-suffering ; 
and then they go beyond the bounds of tolerableness. 
lor this reason we are well pleased that Mr. 
Balfour decided to discourse explicitly about the attitude 
of the French towards ourselves, in his speech on 
national defences at Manchester. Mr. Balfour’s words 
were really important as coming from a past and a 
future leader of the House of Commons. It was not, 
we may be sure, merely for the sake of making a 
platform point, that he so precisely stated the facts of 
the case : the existence in France, that is, of a marked 
feeling of hatred to us, and the presence of a class of 
French diplomatic and civil servants ever ready to puff 
this same feeling up to the point of active hostility. 
After compliments very proper to guard against a 
charge of provocation on his part, and assurances that 
our own sentiments are friendly, * but my conviction, 
he went on, ‘ and I say it with the deepest grief, is that 
at the present moment the French are, as a nation, hostile 
to us, and that in the lower ranks of the Diplomatic 
and Civil Services, in those foreign countries where 
French interests and English interests may be supposed 
to be in some kind of rivalry, you will find French 
officials constantly animated by a desire, which you will 
not find in any official of any other country, to 
embarrass and humiliate the English Government. 
These feelings, I rejoice to know, are not shared by the 
statesmen who guide the destinies of the French nation ; 
but you cannot regard such a state of things as one 
which does not carry its dangers with it. Here is no 
idle ‘ hands off* to Austria—no foolish gush of belief in 
the teeth of testimony in the friendly sentiments of 
France. Leaving the menace and the cant to Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Balfour looks a certain awkward 
fact in the face, defines it, and says what it 
means. If he had sought occasion for provocative 
rhetoric it would not have been wanting. He 
might have referred to some ten years of per- 
sistent and irritating obstruction in Egypt. He 
might have quoted that unprofitable insistence on 
the letter of a bond in Newfoundland for no visible 
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reason except this: that thereby England is annoyed 
through one of her colonies. He might have told the 
whole story of the second Mizon expedition up the 
Niger, and how funds were provided for it avowedly 
because Lieutenant Mizon boasted that he had 
injured British interests, and would injure them 
again. Men who cannot have wished to figure 
as simple mountebanks met together to give this 
officer, who had been convicted of outrageous 
calumny against British officials, a farewell 
dinner, and there they bragged, they threatened, 
they defied. In Africa, marches 
meet, France is found interpreting national under- 
standings in her own interest with pettifogging 
ingenuity. If she wishes to be stirring in Madagascar, 
we are told at every turn it is because British mission- 
aries have too much influence and British merchants 
too much trade. ‘There was no attempt to disguise the 
hope that a late advance in the East would injure 
Britain in Siam. No colonial adventure has any zest 
for our ‘sweet enemy’ unless Britain can be embar- 


wherever our 


rassed or humiliated thereby. Algeria lies not a tenth 
developed ina welter of administrative muddle ; Cochin 
China is beggarly ; Senegambia holds but a few sporadic 
posts. France neglects what she has, and yet she is 
everywhere grasping at more, and always with intent to 
spoil Britain’s market or cut Britain’s road. Any 
Frenchman engaged in this work is sure of applause, 
and when a handful of obscure liars attacks Her 
Majesty's Ambassador the very statesmen who ‘ guide 
the destinies of France’ think twice before treating the 
rascals with contempt, for after all they are attacking 
a Briton, and that, on the face of it, is a virtuous 
work. There is no politician so insignificant that he 
cannot win a certain measure of popularity by making 
abuse of Britain the staple of his harangues ; so that 
the alliance with Russia has actually been praised far 
less because it affords a protection against Germany 
than because it can be shown to present some likelihood 
of a successful stroke at Britain. 

Now, there is, according to ancient I’rench practice, 
more sound than meaning in all this. Frenchmen love 
posture-making, and they do not associate the heroic 
attitude, even when they know that it is mere gesture, 
with the penny gaff. The peasant and the burgess of 
France are not.warlike types; and as for that delight 
of theirs in martial eloquence, if they love to hear it 
setting itself against Britain, “tis very largely for the 
reason that it would not do to turn it to the address 
of Germany. But there is, in all of it, a real dislike 
to us, and Mr. Balfour is quite right in saying that 
the practice is dangerous in itself. For one thing, 
it furnishes those diplomatic and civil subordinates, 
of whom he spoke, with a perpetual stimulus to 
action. They know that popularity will be the sure 
reward of an excess of error or of zeal, which could be 
represented as a check to Britain. Now, such a 
situation is full of the possibilities of trouble. ‘There 
can be no security that some official on one or another 
frontier may not at any time oblige his country to 
make an apology and pay an indemnity, or to assume 
the responsibility of approving an insult and injury to 
the hated Leopard ; and if he did, such an incident 
would be fraught with peril to the general peace. 
We at least should be sorry to guarantee that any 
feeble French Cabinet of to-day would ever dare to 
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disregard the clamour of Paris as Louis-Philippe 
did in the Pritchard business. It would be more 
likely to remember the unpopularity—not to say 
the contempt—that king incurred'by resolutely refusing 
to be dragged into war with Britain. It is sound 
statesmanship to ward that danger off in time; and 
that will not be done by refusing to face the facts. 
Proper armaments will do much, and a timely warning 
is by no means superfluous. It is well that the 
French should hear from some one in authority that, 
though we scorn these provocations, we are sensible of 
their presence ; so that a long series of them may sting 
us into a clear comprehension of the fact that friend- 
ship with France is impossible. Once that point is 
reached, a very small thing will bring the fire to the 
gunpowder, and, unless the French are keen to achieve 
that consummation, they will do well to change their 
note. Meanwhile it need not be doubted that they 
may be helped to reform by a firm intimation that it is 
possible to go too far, and that we are beginning to 
realise what it is they purpose to do. 


SHIPS AND SHIPS 


HERE was no need for special exertion, said the 
Government and its phonographic apologists, 
towards the strengthening of the Navy. Consequently 
we are not surprised to hear that eight new battle- 
ships of great size and power are to be built, at an 
expense of eight millions or so. This is just the 
number of first-raters added under the Naval Defence 
Act when the need was confessedly urgent. Whence 
you may draw instructive deductions respecting the 
elasticity of Gladstonian assurances, and the impos- 
sibility of Gladstonian determination. But passing 
that by—it is late in the day now to call 
Mr. Gladstone a reed or Sir William a_ weather- 
cock—let us rather inquire how far the breeze 
of popular awakening has blown them in the right 
direction. So far as concerns the new battleships 
the special programme promises smilingly enough. 
Here are eight floating forts, improved from the lines 
of the Majestic and Magnificent. They are to be fast, 
as handy as may be, and able to keep the sea without 
coaling longer than vessels now afloat. ‘They are to be 
equipped better than any, with facilities for firing sub- 
marine torpedoes. ‘The one respect in which they seem 
inferior to any warship afloat is that whereas the Royal 
Sovereign class wobble under sixty-seven-ton guns, the 
new vessels will carry no ordnance heavier than fifty. 
But that after all is as probably an improvement as a 
disability. 

So far that is well. Eight such ships, one must 
at first suppose, should ensure our ascendency at sea 
for at least some four or five years to come. But 
there is just one condition to be fulfilled, though that, 
we are learning most pressingly every day, is not one 
to be lightly assumed. ‘These ships, in short, must be 
able to keep the sea and fire their guns with some 
approach to steadiness. ‘This is no phantasmal 
danger, as, in truth, is being daily driven home 
to the reluctant minds of Britons by experience 
of the very ships built at our last naval crisis— 
the eight great ironclads of the Royal Sovereign 
class. A few weeks back Britain had cause to be 
convinced that the behaviour of the Resolution ina gale 
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in the Bay of Biscay cast suspicion on the seagoing 
qualities of all ships of that type. But the official 
mind, whether now incarnate in Sir Ughtred Kay 
Shuttleworth or late incarnate in Mr. Forwood, regretted 
this scurrilous imputation with dignity. A series of 
incoherent puzzles convinced the official mind that it 
had hoodwinked the unofficial mind into a confident 
belief not only in the Royal Sovereign in general but 
even in the dishevelled Resolution herself. We 
shall be interested to hear what the _profes- 
sional apologists will have to say now. The 
Resolution has crossed the Bay again, this time 
in perfectly smooth weather. And again she rolled 
to the full swing of the pendulum indicator, and again 
she shipped tons of water. How much trust her 
crew have in her by now would be wanton cruelty to 
ask. Moreover, when the /tesolution staggered into 
Vigo Bay, she found her consort, the Empress of India, 
in as bad a case as herself. This vessel had been trying 
great gun practice in a moderate sea, which made the 
cruiser Narcissus roll seventeen degrees. And the 
great ship laboured to the extent of forty, and 
took on board what may be now held, we sup- 
pose, the regulation profusion of sea. Next Mr. 
Arnold Forster reminds The Pall Mall Gazette 
that the Royal Sovereign is but little behind her sisters 
in powers of rolling. She showed her quality in a voyage 
from Ferrol to Madeira early this year, even when at 
anchor, and consistently exposed large expanses of her 
unarmoured side. What use a fighting machine in such 
plight could ever be to anybody but her enemies we 
leave it to the Admiralty to decide. It is not customary 
to adjourn naval engagements to the nearest con- 
venient ornamental water. And it is sheer waste of 
sixty-seven-ton guns to use them for shooting fish or 
sea-birds. 

Ifence we may draw one or two conclusions not 
inopportune to the occasion of the new programme. 
The first is an old one—aot to lend too open an 
ear to the assertions of the Admiralty. And if we 
have wasted years in building gigantic battleships that 
can serve no function but just to be gigantic—for it 
is the natural conclusion that the first untried replicas 
of the Royal Sovereign will roll as the tested three— 
let us, at least, be wise enough to learn some skill 
from that waste. Furthermore, if it be found impossible 
to doctor these ships into some sort of efficient steadi- 
ness, we must build some more cf the most stable type 
we can invent. And there is one final moral that we 
may draw from the uncertainties of past and present 
administrations. The relentless inference was set out 
but a day or two ago by Mr. Balfour. We have had 
enough of the policy which makes national safety the 
plaything of opportunists and the helpless victim of 
officials. | We have had enough, too, of ship-building 
by panic, following with jerky regularity the periodic 
awakening of the national spirit. A continuous 
Naval Defence Act would seem to checkmate the 
higgling of the Treasury, but it would not afford 
facilities for regulating expenditure according to 
the expenditure of our rivals. The better scheme is 
a permanent, impartial Ministry of Defence. Such 
a plan would continue the responsibility, ensure 
the greater expertness of Ministers, and add thereto 
the consistency of a fixed policy fixedly applied. It 
would secure a sequence in the development of 
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Imperial defences, and that close co-operation of army 
with navy that our geographical conditions render 
peculiarly essential to us. Such a system efficiently 
managed, whether by a single Minister or by a Com- 
mittee, is well-nigh the only chance of an intelligent 
dignity that shall maintain us a permanent strength, 
instead of calling on Europe every five years to take 
stock of our weakness. We had better begin to 
weigh the suggestion at once. For we shall want 
our ships before very long. 


SLUGGARDS AND ROGUES 


HE gentlemen riders who hold their licences from 
the Grand National Hunt Committee may be 
gentlemen, or they may be skilful, daring riders: but 
they are not always both. It is only too common 
for some of these riders to consult their betting-book 
before they win or lose, while those who cannot be 
charged with any foul practice do not win so often as 
they would deserve if honesty were an_ essential 
part of jockeyship. ‘The sluggish little company which 
rules chasing and hurdle-racing winked so long 
that with much winking it fell into a deep sleep which 
has lasted these several years past. At intervals it 
wakes, and alters a rule or warns some one off: but the 
habit of indifference is too strong to prevent profound 
relapses, and after every outburst of energy a period of 
tolerance gives new opportunities to those who know 
how to make use of them. But what else is to be 
expected from a body of which a few years ago only one 
member was directly interested in the sport he helped 
to control? ‘The worst is that the delegated 
authorities take example from their superiors, 
and the stewards of cross-country meetings are either 
incompetent or negligent ; and the Jockey Club, which is 
not amazingly active, would ask for their resignations 
if they conducted its meetings as they are allowed to 
conduct meetings under G.N.H. rules. Fortunately, 
there have been signs of change lately ; and if we may 
take the punishment ofa particularly audacious offender 
as a token of repentance, there is some hope for steeple- 
chasing. But steeplechasing will remain in this deplor- 
able slough until the Committee constructs and enforces 
laws as rigid and far-reaching as the Jockey Club’s. 
The gentlemen riders, too, ought to be under a super- 
vision no less strict than ordinary jockeys ; and it might 
be well if their qualification were revised. 

The recent riot on the Manchester course is no token 
that the average frequenter of steeplechase meetings is 
the sworn enemy of pulling and other rogueries. Oa 
the contrary, the crowd mobbed the detected jockey 
not because he was a rogue, but because he wasa foolish 
and incomplete rogue. ‘Two horses had met a fortnight 
before this incident ; the length of the course, the 
allotted weights and the ability of the riders made it all 
but impossible that the form of the first race should be 
upset in the second. Yet in the second race the loser 
of the first was favourite, and everybody knew (no 
secret is safe on a racecourse) that the favourite 
would win, Within two hundred yards of home, in 
full view of the grand stand, the better horse simply 
swallowed the distance between himself and the favourite 
in a few strides. His rider worked to stop him, lost 
ground, and deliberately swerved. After the police had 
rescued him from the angered idiots who had chosen to 
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be guided in their bets by book-form, he was haled 
before the stewards, and they had no choice but to report 
him. He had pulled his mount in front of the grand 
stand, although providence had sent him a snowstorm, 
which would have prevented his detection if he had 
gone so far as to make his mount stand still in the early 
part of the race. Indeed, he was punished not so much 
for roguery as for that stupidity which lost his own 
credit at the expense of his employer's purse. 

The disgrace falls upon the local stewards and upon 
the central committee. Every one knows that in 
almost every steeplechase or hurdle-race some horse is 
pulled or steadied or ridden pounds below its true 
form, and that several of the so-called gentlemen are 
rather more dexterous at this craft than professionals, 
* Every one knows’ is, of course, a phrase of the loosest 
significance; but the slightest experience of G.N.H. 
meetings could probably provide some telling and 
precise instances. ‘The Jockey Club has shown its 
intelligence of the nature and cause of pulling by for- 
bidding its servants to bet or to hold an interest in any 
horse without permission; and unless the G.N.H. 
Committee does something to the same end it will 
never purify its courses. ‘hat is the first necessary 
step ; and afterwards the stewards must be instructed 
to inquire into every reversal of a horse’s form. For 
it is not only by pulling that the rogue thrives. 
Chasing has fallen into the hands of several gangs, 
or informal syndicates; and amongst these the 
honest owner finds it hard to come by his own. 
Nothing is so common as the pooling of interests. 
‘wo horses, duly registered, trained in different 
stables, and formally belonging to different owners 
are run according to the terms of an arrange- 
ment, the market is carefully planted, the public 
is deluded into backing the horse that is ‘ out for an 
airing, so that the one which is ‘on the job’ may bring 
a better price: the rest is in the hands and between the 
knees of the jockeys. <A profitable means of gain is in 
the planned miscalculation of a horse’s powers. Be- 
tween steeplechases, hurdle-races, and hunters’ flat races 
of varying distance, the owner is indeed of a miserable 
intelligence who cannot make his horse lose in 
the most natural way in the world. When the 
horse is ‘wanted, he wins at a comfortable price. 
The incorrect entry swindle does not succeed now so 
well as it once did; but there are many owners who 
know of others less easily detected and quite as 
lucrative. Now that the G.N.H. Committee has 
roused itself—when it could not help doing so—it is to 
be hoped that it will not stay its hand until all the 
more obvious swindles have become impossible upon its 
courses, and until clever men have found that even 
the more dexterous cheats are dangerous. It is betting 
that has ruined the sport; and betting will continue. 
But, if it cannot be honourable betting, it should at 
least be decent. 


LORD LANSDOWNE’S FAREWELL 
\ 7 HEN fulness of knowledge permits a fin al verdict 


upon Lord Lansdowne’s Indian career, he will 
scarce be reckoned a Wellesley or a Mayo. Nay, the 
evidence at present accessible gives fair warrant for 
the conclusion that he has initiated no new policy and 
that, confronted by a crisis of magnitude, he proved 
unequal to the occasion, His merit lies rather, 
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like Lord Northbrook’s, in the conscientious and 
sagacious fulfilment of the traditions transmitted 
by his forerunners. Even so, the doubt remains 
what proportion of the credit should be assigned 
to himself, and what to his advisers. lor instance, 
the presumption is that Lord Roberts and Sir 
George Chesney counted for a good deal in those 
military measures that have rendered the five years 
memorable. However, so far as the Empire is 
concerned, a lack of intuitive statesmanship finds 
ample compensation in the capacity to weigh the 
wisdom of others. It were absurd to pry into secrets 
of partnership, provided the record of a firm stood 
examination and credit; and whether it be he or 
they, Lord Lansdowne’s Viceroyalty constitutes a sum 
of performance that deserves cordial recognition. 

In his speech at the Calcutta banquet the outgoing 
Viceroy did well to lay stress upon foreign affairs, for 
his best work has related to the frontier. Confronted 
by the circumstance that the Empire has come into 
touch with Russia, China, and France, he has turned 
the resources of diplomacy and warfare to excellent 
account. ‘The Burmese boundary is ina fair way to 
settlement, and (excellent news) a ne plus ultra will 
shortly be established in the Pamirs. If in the last busi- 
ness Lord Rosebery has been prime agent, the Marquis 
wins admiration by his prompt acceptance of responsi- 
bility with regard to the intervening uplands. As him- 
self pointed out, we can no longer afford to regard with 
indifference the attitude of the pettiest chieftain beyond 
our territory proper. Hence spheres of influence have 
been created, and they have not been suffered to remain 
mere configurations on the map. In the last resort the 
Viceroy descended upon the contumacious with a heavy 
hand, as witnessed the Black Mountain expedition, and 
the brilliant capture of Gilgit. His chastisement of 
Manipur cannot receive the same unqualified praise, for 
Manipur may have a secret history. But at least the 
re-establishment of the native dynasty produced a most 
salutary effect, as a confirmation of solemn pledges ; 
and the same remark may, though with larger 
deductions, be applied to the restoration of powers 
to the Maharaja of Kashmir. Lord J.ansdowne, 
however, shone the most in his dealings with one whose 
amity counted at a far higher value. His patient 
management of the Ameer converted an almost 
declared enemy into the staunchest of friends. At the 
outset he was right in demanding satisfaction for Abdur 
Rahman's aggressions; he most judiciously winked at 
the refusal to accept Lord Roberts for envoy ; he chose 
the very moment for the despatch of the Durand 
Mission. Moreover, he has never lost sight of the 
consideration that negotiations are worthless, unless 
they are backed by potential strength. In a 
statement, of necessity packed with I.’s, Lord 
Lansdowne appears to have kept silence as to the 
North-West frontier, feeling, no doubt, that the 
illustrious names of Stewart, Roberts, and Dufferin 
should be associated therewith rather than his own. 
Nevertheless, he claimed, and with every reason, the 
active furtherance of three important reforms. Valorous 
races have been substituted for unwarlike throughout 
the native army ; his predecessor’s scheme of feudatory 
contingents has been translated into fact; the old 
Presidency commands have been new-modelled in 
accordance with modern requirements, Lord Lans- 
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downe’s intellect may not be startlingly original ; but, 
in this last respect, whereas previous Viceroys have seen 
their recommendations ignominiously shelved, he has 
actually goaded the Secretary of State into legislation. 

Within the Empire’s confines Lord Lansdowne may 
(but, seemingly, did not) point to Upper Burma pacified 
at length, and well-nigh capable of paying its way. 
Nearer Calcutta he has held the balance with striking 
impartiality between races and creeds, and he has been 
careful not to exalt the Hindu at the expense of the 
Mohammedan. ‘That in so doing he has earned the 
cordial detestation of the Babu cannot be gainsaid ; 
but is he to be condoled therefor? If The Friend of 
India chooses toregard him as the mouthpiece of the Civil 
Service, and an impudent minority of the Caleutta Cor- 
poration cavils, in collusion, at the farewell address, they 
simply bring themselves into universal contempt. For, if 
Lord Lansdowne has been compelled by notoriously 
corrupt verdicts to restrict trial by jury, he has, through 
his advocacy of the Iadian Councils Act, gone far to 
satisfy all legitimate aspirations. Whether wisely or 
no, the representative idea has received official sanction, 
and the National Congress can assert that its agitation 
has not been wholly barren. It is evidently Lord 
Lansdowne’s present opinion that, despite the safe- 
guards provided in Lord Cross’s measure, further con- 
cessions to the Europeanised native were just now 
injurious. He dwelt, on ‘Tuesday, upon the empty 
political longings with which Babudom is possessed, 
and he censured its unholy alliance with Padgett, 
M.P. In Parliamentary interference at the in- 
stance of ‘irresponsible persons’ (Messrs. Caine and 
Paul), he foresees a grave menace to the stability 
of the Empire, because an Eastern people must not 
be ruled according to Western theories. Possibly 
the recrudescence of religious hatreds may have 
brought home to the literary class in India the hollow- 
ness of the ground upon which its supposed influence 
rests. But its British allies offend of foolhardy 
ignorance, and the Viceroy’s solemn warning against 
the folly of factory nostrums, and the mischief of the 
Anti-Opium crusade should enlighten even their inert 
intelligences. 

Finance has been the weak point in Lord Lansdowne’s 
administration, and he practically confessed to mistakes 
in that department, as he most certainly failed to 
display invention. Be it allowed that the problem 
bristled with perplexities, that the modifications of the 
Home Government weakened the plan, and that it had 
to be enforced in a hurry. Still, the rupee vacuum, 
upon which it rested, no longer exists, and the abrupt 
abandonment of the fictitious rate of exchange has 
rendered Lord Elgin’s task doubly difficult. If he 
makes good Lord Lansdowne’s shortcomings, he will 
prove himself a statesman indeed. He is lacking in 
experience, but not more so than Lord Mayo, the 
greatest financier among Viceroys. And, though his 
predecessor should not be imitated in his treatment of 
the currency, in every other branch of statecraft he 
serves for the worthiest of models. 


WHAT DOES IT MATTER ? 
ls is strange to find that there are men still left 


who will fight the battles of their ancestors for 
the sake of a Cause. And this although the present 
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success of the Cause by no means depends upon ancestral 
virtue. Of these indubitable truths we have had a 
recent and somewhat comic voucher. Mr. Rider 
Haggard, who lately published a novel dealing with 
the Spanish generation which effected the conquest of 
Mexico, included in his account of contemporary events 
the lurid and somewhat melodramatic death-history 
of a nun who had, for some sin against chastity, 
been walled up in the Convent where she had 
pronounced her vows. ‘There she was left 
for slow consumption, failing only with the decay 
of the mortar and the corruption of the stone, which 
were the ‘companions of her doom. The story is a 
pretty one; but Mr. Haggard would naturally care but 
little to publish such a recital without at least some 
evidence in favour of such a practice. He journeyed to 
Mexico. He saw in the Museum of the city the desic- 
cated bodies of a woman and achild. They told him 
that the bodies had been discovered in the walls of a 
tottering convent, and that doubtless these unhappy 
wretches had expiated the sin of a Man by the method 
and devising of this horrible penalty. Mr. Haggard, 
wisely or unwisely, set forth his evidence in a foot-note 
to his romance. Kut he had reckoned without a re- 
markable English corporation known by the name of 
the Catholic Truth Society of which a certain Mr. 
James Britten is the Secretary. (We call the body 
remarkable in a_ strictly etymological sense.) ‘This 
Corporation, then, in the person of its secretary, 
forwarded a hasty and indignant protest to Mr. Haggard, 
imploring him, as he loved justice and truth 
and honour, to remove from his pages these damnatory 
passages. But Mr. Haggard, had seen his desiccated 
bodies in Mexico, and he declined to budge aninch. In 
answer to Mr. Britten he practically replied: ‘ You 
deny that abbesses and abbots ever walled up their 
subjects ; I know that they did; I have seen the bodies. 
The answer is amusing and instructive: amusing as 
showing the inadequacy of the writers contention, 
instructive as proving the lack of humour in the man 
who thought it worth while to frame any answer 
at all. 

As Father Serafino Agostino, O S.I"., has pointed out 
in the columns of Jhe Pall Mall Gazette, what does 
it matter to Mr. Britten or another whether three 
centuries ago abbesses immured their subjects amid 
masonry, or not? It was a gay old time in any event. 
If this or that punishment did not occur to the 
humour of the Superiors of Houses what docs it matter, 
since there are a hundred and fifty penalties left > After 
all, we live in a compassionate age, in an age that 
cares very much about its bones and its flesh, and— 
above all—its children. Yet even in this age it 
has been known that a monk, now very near 
to death, was compelled to inflict upon himself two 
hundred strokes of the discipline for some trivial and 
even uninteresting fault. It is indeed all a matter 
of convention. No doubt the excellent Spaniards who 
gathered enthusiastically to witness the processions, 
and the yellow robes, and the stake and fagzots, and 
the pleasant, jolly flames that carried repentant souls 
into Paradise, were no less pitiful in their own eccentric 
way than we are in ours. And we are at some loss 
to discover how it can be of interest to any human 
body of men to dispute theories that may or 
may not be true but which, if true, could have no 
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earthly bearing upon any present controversy. It js 
indisputable that monks and nuns were, for certain 
‘sins, condemned to certain chastisement, which chastise- 
ment was often highly unpleasant, and sometimes 
rather hideous. It is not suggested that the same 
punishments are at this day inflicted upon the subjects 
of convents and monasteries. Why then should we not 
leave our forefathers to their own responsibilities and 
to their own conventions? ‘They were—for their own 
day—the men ; and wisdom died with them. 

In any case, none would deny that they were a ruth- 
less and resolute assemblage of hearts and heads. ‘They 
were capable of nearly every development of common 
cruelty in their passion to save the souls of mankind ; 
and it is certain that they held themselves to be in the 
right when they thus sharpened their ingenuity. Again 
we may ask ourselves, what does it matter? We have 
a kindness for our forefathers. ‘They played with less 
delicacy and foreboding than ourselves the game of 
death. And one can even picture their excited 
sense of humour over the controversy now pending, 
The burning, the torturing—let us say—the wall- 
ing-up of a heretic or two must have appeared to 
them as matters so trivial and unimportant. Queen 
Elizabeth pressed and burned and tortured to death all 
the practising Popish priests she could lay hands on; 
and the Inquisition did all this and more to the adver- 
saries of its own religious views. It was alla pretty 
little game of tennis, and the ball flew hither and 
thither amid the plaudits and approval of the 
spectators who were parties to the entertainment ; and 
what if one stroke or another played a nun into the 
wall of her nunnery ? ‘The humour of the time may 
have been grim; it was grim. But why should it 
interfere with the slumbers of Mr. James Britten and 
the Catholic Truth Society? And why should it 
draw the tooth of a foolish response from Mr. 
Haggard’s unwilling and unhumorous soul? — Pro- 
vided Mr. Haggard, Mr. Britten, and ourselves are 
not prepared to wall one another up for our mutual 
disagreement, let us all rejoice over the spirit and the 


humour of our ancestors. 


IN DIFFICULTIES 


WIGNOR CRISPTS belated activity has quelled the 
) Italian-Sicilian agitation for the moment, but the 
gravity of the situation cannot be denied. Nor does it 
greatly matter whether (as the Special Correspondents 
assert) the mobs that rioted at Massa, at Leghorn, and 
throughout the Island, were enacting the doctrines of 
Socialism or gave expression merely to a blind discontent. 
The fact remains that a popular upheaval miscarried 
rather because it was premature than from the vigour 
of the Government and still less of the local authorities. 
Iiverywhere the emergency found the magistracy and 
police totally unprepared, and when the outbreaks 
actually occurred, information was sedulously with- 
held. Indeed, the temper of those who simply looked 
on, was even more significant than that of the actual 
disturbers of the peace. Klsewhere administrations 
can reckon upon passive goodwill, and, at a_ pinch, 
upon active assistance, but not so in Italy. ‘The 
people is irrevocably wedded to conspiracy, nor does 
it greatly care whether the tyrant to be removed be 
an autocrat Hapsburg or a constitutional Savoyard. 
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he Fasci dei Lavatori of to-day trace directly to the 
Carbonari of yesterday, and in every Southern village 
materials exist in abundance for a sequel to her 
Meredith’s ‘ Vittoria.” We used to sigh ‘oppressed 
nationality,’ and conceive the problem to be solved 
thereby ; but even Mr. Stansfeld, Mazzini’s grotesque 
associate, must have outgrown that particular fallacy. 

At the same time the grievances of the country are 
sufficiently general to warrant a strenuous protest. It 
is overtaxed, and the exactions are levied besides in a 
most vexatious and inquisitorial fashion. Corruption 
has been revealed in high places, and, even were 
the financial management purity itself, the public 
accounts read most desperately. ‘ne floating debt 
has swollen to a colossal size, as the result of 
innumerable deficits. Minister after Minister has 
attempted to set crooked things straight; but at the 
utmost they have shifted the incidence of one impost, 
or taken an imperceptible fraction off another. Not a 
single Budget has constituted a straightforward state- 
ment ; the real liabilities are huddled through at the tail 
of the Session, under the guise of Supplementary Esti 
mates. And now Signor Sonnino is to succeed where all 
his predecessors have failed. ‘There is the usual profession 
of thoroughgoing intentions ; he will lay bare the whole 
barrenness, and he will not hesitate to propose, if 
necessary, additional burdens. As for his specific ideas 
they seem to comprise only an extra turn of the screw 
on capital with the threat, ‘ Pay, or to the Socialists you 
go. ‘lhe device is almost Harcourtian in its crudeness, 
and it offends against the financial axiom that a levy to 
be productive must fall on the majority, not a moneyed 
handful. Moreover those with money in the banks 
scarce entertain that confidence in the Minister of 
Finance that should enable him to face his difficulties 
with a cheerful mien. This week has witnessed a run 
on those institutions, which has been barely checked by 
an artificial increase of the paper circulation. ‘The 
actual state of the currency considered, the operation 
dangerously resembles a long-firm fraud, and_ it 
certainly shows that Signor Sonnino, the incorruptible, 
can thimble-rig with the best of them. Worst 
sign of all, the opening of the Chamber has been_post- 
poned for nearly a month, that is until the end of 
February. According to the official explanation, Signor 
Crispi desires to achieve a thorough settlement of the 
troubles in Sicily. But the suggestion inevitably 
obtrudes that his colleague may have insisted upon 
further time wherein to prosecute his search for an 
alternative to repudiation. 

The plain fact of the matter is that the Italian 
Monarchy has lived beyond its income, and must 
either retrench or go into liquidation. It sounds 
magnificently, no doubt, to be styled a Great 
Power, and some satisfaction may even be extracted 
from an indifferent army and an ironclad or two, 
But how if these detences but increase the risk of attack, 
while they certainly do not hinder those French acquisi- 
tions to the south of the Mediterranean which formed the 
main pretext for the outlay ? If the Republic seriously 
contemplated the seizure of Tripoli, she would regard 
Italian ironclads as far less to be feared than the cir- 
cumstance that Britain would not tolerate a Protectorate 
marching with Egypt. Moreover, the sandbank once 
occupied, it would certainly aggravate but little, if at 
all, the standing menace of Biserta. In short, if Italy 
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condescended to become a Belgium, and stripped herself 
of ambitions, she could also lay aside her fears, 
for none would invade her of wanton malice. 
Has Crispi’s opponent, the Marquis di Rudini, come 
to this conclusion, and did he, when Premier, make 
pacific overtures to Russia? The Hamburgher Nach- 
richten persistently asserts as much: and on Wednesday 
the statesman, in answer to an interviewer, talked about 
the imputation, rather than gave it an explicit denial. 
Supposing him, then, to have entertained the project, 
should he be considered an immoral intriguer, or a pure- 
minded patriot? Certain it is that Italy could not 
cut herself adrift from the Triple Alliance without 
loss of dignity, and something like a breach of faith. 
On the other hand, if she continues on her present 
course, bankruptcy awaits her, and on its heels revolu- 
tion. The choice is one of evils, and a nation must, 
after all, place its own interests foremost, more especially 
when matters have reached such a desperate pass as the 
Peninsula’s. The worst of it is that her decline into 
a second-rate State would inevitably precipitate a 
European war. 


THE MODERN GLADIATOR 


JT ACKSONVILLE (Ia.) has been in an uproar. The 

militia was out, and would have fired upon the 
mob, had not the police threatened to arrest the sol- 
diers. ‘The courts have been whelmed in litigation, and 
there is infinite chatter of cheques and injunctions, 
Business has long been at an end, and doubtless the 
orange-groves of Florida are left to perish of neglect, 
And why this devastation? Merely because Mitchell 
and Corbett announced their intention of meeting 
inthe ring. And, mirabile dictu, they actually stripped 
for the combat, but though many weeks had been frit- 
tered away in brag, nine brief minutes were sufficient to 
bring the battle toan end. Beforehand they enjoyed an 
extravagant advertisement. Mitchell was happy enough 
to sprain his ankle, and with luck might even have been 
expected to have twisted his thumb. However, his 
friends were reassured, and after his last piece of work, 
‘a run of six miles followed by a rub down, he 
announced that he would ‘quietly rest until he 
entered the ring. ‘The ingenious Corbett adopted 
wilier tactics. Before the fight he was secretly 
removed, and remained in hiding, until he was called to 
the encounter. Then there has been an_ endless 
chatter of pluck. Both heroes, you were told, burned 
for the fray. ‘Their single-minded ambition was to set 
to, and prove their science. And if they beguile the 
interval with pleasant talk, who shall blame them? 
Was it not demonstrated long ago that the modern 
gladiator’s chiefest duty was to swagger and brag, and 
to contrive an occasional brawl] in the street or a brutal 
attack on some drunken weakling ? 

However, the fight actually came off in spite of the 
militia, which was in imminent danger of arrest; in 
spite, also, of the Governor's hostility. Mitchell 
boasted to the last minute, declaring himself as ‘fit’ 
as possible, and assuring the interviewers that he 
‘fancied his job. But ‘ fit’ as he was, he was helpless 
against the battery of Corbett’s fists, and after three 
rounds he lay faint and speechless on the ground. ‘The 
papers pronounce it a desperate encounter, though 
Mitchell made the smallest resistance, and took his 
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whipping with the same self-satisfied assurance where- 
with he is wont to vaunt his powers. Good luck 
followed the heroes beyond the ring. Immediately 
after the fight they were arrested, and thus assured of 
another free advertisement. And when they arrived in 
court, Mitchell put the comble upon his effrontery by 
shaking Corbett ‘cordially’ by the hand, and con- 
gratulating himself that he was ‘ whipped by a man in 
every way worthy of wearing championship honours” ! 
America, no doubt, is proud of this disgraceful exhi- 
bition of arrogance and bluff. ‘The New” World has 
taken kindly to ‘sport, and most assuredly believes 
that she could teach us all we need know of the Prize 
Ring. But time was when the boxer was not neces~ 
sarily a skunk or a swindler. When Jem Belcher met 
the Game Chicken there was a positive dignity in 
the encounter. Neither the science nor the honesty 
of the combatants was for a moment in doubt, and 
when Belcher for the first time in his life declared 
he could fight no longer, and the Chicken, elated 
with his victory, threw a somersault in the ring, there 
was not a single meanness to deplore, not a touch 
of blackguardism wherefrom to shrink. But then 
neither Pearce nor Belcher made it his business to 
advertise his bravery or to chronicle the most 
trivial incidents of a squalid career. ‘The ancient 
heroes fought with courage and modesty, and_re- 
tired, when the ring no longer claimed them, to 
the honest public-house or sparring saloon. ‘They 
recognised that they were the servants of the public, 
that their patrons had not the smallest interest in their 
literary attainments or the habit of their lives. And 
it was not until vulgarity had debauched the ring, that 
legislation was necessary. Nor need we regret the 
decline of boxing, when we contemplate the tactics of 
Mitchell and Corbett, and remember how many recent 
battles have been fought on the cross. 

But prize-fighting is not the only trade that has been 
ruined by publicity. ‘The actor of to-day had forgotten 
his place as wofully as the most arrogant gladiator. It 
has escaped him also that he only lives upon the stage. 
Mummers there are, who insist on advertisement in the 
halfpenny press, with all the eagerness which disgraces 
the boxer who is afraid to fight. Their domestic felicity 
has no more effect for good or evil upontheir art than their 
political convictions. But notoriety is ever obtained 
upon a side issue. We are invited to admire clerics 
for their art-criticism or the management of their 
domestic servants. Novelists are constantly challenging 
admiration because they live in castles, and have con- 
sistently refrained from criticism or some other harmless 
vice. So that the illiterate prize-fighter is not so 
obviously to blame as others who are better educated 
and should know better. A Music-Hall singer who 
was lately hissed from the stage confronted his assail- 
ants with the demand that they should come down and 
sing the songs themselves—a purely inapposite piece of 
reasoning, as it is not the business of the man in the 
gallery to play the mountebank. Indeed, the histrion 
and the boxer exist only for the world’s amusement : 
and if they fail to amuse, their existence is no longer 
justified. Nor will a thousand newspaper paragraphs, 
a thousand pieces of impudent flattery, render tolerable 
a boxer who shirks the fight, or an actor who atones 
for incapacity by the wide advertisement of his correct 
taste or the purity of his home. 
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ALCIBIADES 


EIGHO! Oh-h-h! Dear, dear! What a scandalous 
head I’ve got! I’m a fine, decorous person for a 
general, | must say. O gods, what a glory of sunlight ! 
See how it swims through the haze over the harbour! 
And, Zeus! look there at the flagship and the shining 
purple of my ensign. Ah! that dazzling, dancing little 
streamer—that’s Alcibiades. The captains are waiting 
in my pavilion for the Council of War, are they? Been 
waiting half an hour? Let them in. ... Good 
morning, gentlemen. ‘To-morrow we fight a decisive 
action with Lysander. My squadron and Diomedon’s 
ferty ships—put out of harbour at nightfall; give out we 
are for the Hellespont after contributions, Lysander 
rows across from Miletus to-morrow morning to get his 
gain of my absence, as he did last time, when I left you in 
charge, Antiochus, you drunken fool. It will be hazy, as 
it is to-day. You engage; | slip out from the back of 
the island and cut him off from the sea. We drive him 
to land and take the whole fleet : another Cyzicus! The 
land troops have all crossed to the mainland to-night. In 
the morning during the sea fight they surprise Miletus, 
Ships ours, town ours—the war's over... What's 
that noise at the tent door? A deputation from the town 
council of Colophon to come over to our party and 
propose we occupy the town! Admit the town council 
of Colophon. How do you do, town council of Colophon ? 
| understand you wish to come over. I feel that very 
magnanimous on the part of Colophon, Also, you want 
me to send you over a garrison? Well, when I have 
finished this council of war, been washed, oiled, scented, 
frizzed and clothed, spent a little while with my friends, 
interviewed a little dancer I’ve discovered, written 
my despatches, matched six of my cocks against the 
gentlemen of Samos, composed a speech to move the 
Ephesians to give us money, won a decisive battle or two, 
brought the King to his knees, written a tragedy, and 
done a few more things I’ve got in hand—why, then, it 
just occurs to me you won't be worth garrisoning. Good- 
bye, town council of Colophon Now, captains, I give 
you just five minutes to shake your heads over me and 


my plan. Rash ? Unquestionably. Against all the rules of 


war? Just why I doit. Nicias would never have done it? 
I flatter myself he would not. I believe you think it the 
unpardonable sin to fight more than one big battle ina 
summer, Why, look you here, gentlemen. Five and twenty 
years or more we've been at this stupid war. Well, I say 
life’s not long enough for it. I’m going to squash Sparta 
under my hand to-morrow, so! as I squash this cock- 
chafer. What's that you're muttering, Diomedon? I hope 
your father, the auctioneer’s clerk, spoke clearer than you 
do. We shall want the land troops to occupy the beach ? 
Rubbish ; we can land from the ships. Lysander won't 
be takenin again? My worthy old Diomedon, if ever you 
are in big command, take my advice and learn your 
opponent. Lysander’s such a knave that he thinks every 
honest man’s afool, Not that I’m a particularly honest 
man either, but anyhow I’m no fool. What, more objec- 
tions! No, really, worthy captains, you begin to bore me. 
The forty ships sail at sundown: the other squadrons clear 
for action at sunrise to-morrow. 

Don’t go, Antiochus ; sit down while he dresses me. 
I prophesy you feel rather like a stale wine-skin this 
morning, don’t you? Where's that girl I picked up— 
what's her distinguished name? Phryne, yes, Phryne it 
was. Phryne ! Come here, sweetheart, and sit down by my 
knee. I’m damned if I know how you came here last night ; 
| suppose I must have mistaken you for Clytie. You're 
a pretty little dear, Phryne, only | don’t quite perceive 
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why you're blushing. [ don’t mind, understand ; in fact, | 
think it becomes you very well; I only say—O, that’s it! 
You don’t know me! Then let me introduce myself. I am 
Alcibiades of Athens—late of Sparta and elsewhere. I am 
extraordinarily noble and wonderfully gifted, and on the 
whole virtuous. That I believe to be a succinct account 
of myself, though I ought to tell you in justice that other 
people, influenced doubtless by jealousy—who’s_ there ? 
The officer in command of the land forces has the honour 
to inform me he is waiting for my instructions? I have 
the honour to inform him my instructions are to wait. 
Well, little love, what’s making you giggle ? Because | kiss 
Why that’s the latest Athenian fashion ; 
you really must try and live up to your new modish 


you on the ear? 
surroundings. Well, I was telling you, I’m Alcibiades, a 
bad, but clever young man who has been younger than 
he is. He has frequently been drunk, and to-morrow he 
is going to be immortal. Yes, immortal, pretty chuck. 
I'm going to do what Pericles couldn't do, and what 
Brasidas couldn’t do, and what I’ve never done before 
myself. Kiss me, love. Really, Phryne, you are too 
Here, 
\ntiochus, take her away and teach her the rudiments of 
love-making. 


provincial altogether in your style of kissing. 


I don’t see why I should be bothered with 
the education of every piece of flesh that’s set with 
bottomless eyes. Take her away. 

Tell Antiphilus V’ll give him his orders for the land 
army at the cock-fight. No, don’t take the cocks round 
to the pit yet; I shall be coming in a moment. Tell 
Antiochus to come back. .. . Antiochus, I talk to you, 
not because you can understand me, but because I’ve no 
one else to talk to. Antiochus, to-day I put an end to 
these twenty-five years of war. I’m tired of it; it’s too 
little for me. I shall wipe out Lysander, and I shall wipe 
out Miletus. Then I'll go and talk round that boy Cyrus, 
and they'll give out for want of money. I fancy I see my 
friend King Agis when I go aown to Sparta to dictate a 
peace. Perhaps he’ll be sorry then he chose to be : 
pedant about his wife, hey ? 
go back to Sicily. 
quer Carthage. 


This war out of the way, I 

Then to Spain, and with Spain I con- 
Then to sweep up Italy, and down over 
the necks of the Illyrians and Perdiccas. 
very far from Pella to Susa. 


And it’s not so 
I think men will remember 
Alcibiades, son of Clinias, for a year or two after that, 
Antiochus, I shall do it. I feel it lapping round me 
in every breath of this heavenlike summer. Do you 
see the waves pacing in and bowing down in front of 
Alcibiades? O, how great, how great it is to feel myself 
O Gods! how godlike to feel myself a very god ! 

Now then, wake up, Antiochus, and come to the cock- 
fight. Don’t try to look as if you understood me ; look 
at the birds. 


great ! 


Doesn’t it do you good to see them? I 
think the gentlemen of Samos will be some talents poorer 
to-night, eh ? Now don’t throw that scroll on to the ground, 
you ox! Do you know what that is, Antiochus? That's 
a tragedy I’m going to show at the next Dionysia. Such 
a jest ; youll burst, my good Antiochus, with Chian wine 
and laughing. All the characters but one are gods, and 
the one’s Thersites. When everything's in a knot, Thersites 
comes on to the theologeion at the end to compose the 
divine squabbles. That'll make my friends the priests 
wriggle about a bit on their fat cushions ? 
at these lines. 


Just look here 
Rather effective before all Athens, eh ? 
You might copy it out fair for me, one of these days, as 
you can read my writing. Thanks, trusty Antiochus. You 
are most amiable. You never mind how much work I 
give you to do as long as I never make you do it. 

Who's there? Sunset already! Impossible. O gods 
and goddesses, there go my five talents, and I haven't 
written my despatches or 


done anything. Where's 
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Antiphilus? At the cock-pit, twerity stades away ? 
Send a fleet rider after him instantly and another to the 
troops to get under arms in an hour. We must weigh at 
once or the spies won’t see us. Look at the white-winged 
ships getting under sail, the dear beautiful enticing 
harlots! And that wall of live amber against the masts! 
That’s the golden glory for my head to-morrow. What’s 
that just put in at the quay? The despatch packet from 
Athens, if I know her. I wonder what the dirty demo- 
crats have got to say this time. Give me the tablets; | 
‘The Athenian people to 
O furies! O earth and heil! O, 

. Ha, ha, ha! I’m not general- 
.. . Superseded, by Styx ! Super- 
seded when to-morrow | was to do the filthy dogs the best 
turn of their lives! A board of ten and Diomedon for the 
Where’s Diomedon ? 


believe I’m general-admiral. 
Alcibiades sonof .. . 
plague rot the beasts! . 
admiral after all, it seems 


interim command ! O yes, I knew 


you would be somewhere near. You, you, youre com- 
mander here, you morning star of war, and you're a block- 
head and a timorous fool to boot, if it’s any service to 
Take the fleet and the army to hell, 
inspired Diomedon, by all means. You'll find me there to 
Here, where are my people! Get out a 
Yes, there goes Antiochus, of course, licking his 
new master’s broken boots. _I sail to-night for my castle in 
the Chersonnese. And this is the cursed government I was 
Put the girls 
aboard, that new girl Phryne with them. Three or four of 
you go into the city and offer the rhapsode—the tolerably 
good rhapsode ; you know him, I suppose, dolts ?—offer 
him a talent to come too, 


you to know. 


welcome you. 
pinnace. 


mad enough to save four years gone! 


If he won't, carry him. He 
shall recite me the Wrath of Achilles. Ha, ha! Run her 


out there, lads, handsomely, handsomely. 


THE GRAFTON GALLERY 


_ Grafton Gallery is now firmly established as the 

legitimate successor of the ancient Grosvenor. Its 
affectation is not precisely similar. There is no suspicion 
of the long-haired, beetle-browed estheticism, which 
almost floated the Bond Street gallery into success. But 
the difference is due to a change of fashion. And the 
Grafton deserves a generous encouragement, because it 
welcomes to its walls such works as the Academy would 
never tolerate, and serves to remind us that British 
anecdote is not the art of the whole world. 

The present exhibition is chiefly memorable for three 
exquisite seascapes by Mr. Whistler. From every corner 
of the big gallery these masterpieces attract you. You 
are so accustomed to find the sea belittled upon canvas to 
a series of iridescent streaks or conventional alternations 
of blue and white, that it is the pleasantest shock to en- 
counter a broader, larger interpretation. Mr. Whistler's 
Violet and Blue is so simply treated, and with so fine a 
sense of decorative arrangement, that every touch seems and 
is inevitably right. A single streak of white is enough to 
suggest the solemn movement of the deep sea. In each 
picture the colour is absolutely refined, and the result so 
simple that you wonder why painting should not always 
be thus modest and restrained, until you remember that 
only the artist can forbear from an_ idle 


display of 
cleverness. 


Sandwiched between two of Mr. Whistler's 
seascapes hangs Mr. Guthrie’s Swnmer Day, a difficult 
effect most adroitly rendered. But in the unfortunate 
neighbourhood of two masterpieces, Mr. Guthrie’s method 


looks mere sleight-of-hand. 


The spots of sunlight only 
You resent, as much as you admire, the 
cleverness : and you are forced to realise that, after all, 
simplicity is the rarest and most precious gift that the 
gods can bestow upon mankind, 


dazzle your eyes. 
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It is altogether appropriate that the Grafton Gallery, 
which is wholesomely opposed to the policy of Burlington 
House, should show us a collection of Mr. Albert Moore’s 
works. During his lifetime the artist was most happily 
ignored by the Bumbles of Art. The Academy, glad to 
enrich its walls with his pictures, persistently withheld the 
trfing honour it is able to confer, and which (rightly or 
wrongly) Mr. Moore coveted. But in the Academy's 
despite the painter's talent has been generously recog- 
nised outside, and the Academy should now repent its 
neglect in sackcloth and ashes, if it be not proof 
against the assaults of conscience. For Mr. Albert Moore 
had no literary nor moral pre-occupation. Art for him 
began and ended in decoration. Colour was his melody, 
line his rhythm. The best of his works are an enduring 
solace. When the colour is quiet, as in Seagulls and 
Shells (for instance), your admiration is frank and 
unalloyed. In each of these things the composition is 
sober and dignified, and he were stolid indeed who 
could not find pleasure in their company. But the painter 
had his limitations. He did not always realise when a 
picture was finished. At times he over-elaborated his 
works, until they appear a trifle hard and forced. How 
far more interesting (for example) is the small canvas 
called Lovers, which he would, doubtless, have described 
as asketch, than some more ambitious work in the Gallery! 
Here the touch is far more expressive, the style far larger 
than you expect, and it is with a feeling of regret that you 
turn to the famous Summer Night, which is but a conscien- 
tious failure. Indeed, Mr. Moore was seldom successful 
in rendering the nude, and, though taste and refinement 
are everywhere apparent, there is a suspicion of task- 
work in some canvases. Though the collection is_in- 
complete, it affords a fair opportunity of studying the 
development of a distinguished talent. Such early 
efforts as David and Jonathan and Elijah’s Sacrifice 
have not a trace of personal style. They might have 
been painted by any clever student, and had the 
painter kept to their convention, the doors of Bur- 
lingtoi House would long since have opened to his 
knock. <A period of frank Pre-Raphaelitism followed, 
exemplified in 7'’he Marble Seat (painted 1864-65), until at 
last the artist discovered himself, and perfected his sense of 
pure and simple decoration. The selection at the Grafton 
has not been made without tact, but it was a pitiful 
indiscretion to exhibit Zhe Loves of the Winds and the 
Seasons, painted in failing health and with waning power. 
There is not a mannerism that is not exaggerated in this 
work. The details are throughout most monstrously 
insisted upon. The composition is ugly and incoherent 
and the colour is entirely unworthy the artist. How- 
ever, the exhibition, with all its shortcomings, is interest- 
ing and many-sided ; so that here is an occasion to judge 
the strength and weakness of one of the most distin- 
guished and individual painters of our time. 

For the rest the Grafton has but a low standard, which 
is perhaps inevitable. Not in the most glorious year of the 
world’s history were masterpieces painted enough to fill a 
gallery, and with the best intentions the directors must 
perforce descend to padding. Perhaps they might dissemble 
their tracks with more astuteness. There is no reason to 
set so fumbled a work as Mr. Robertson’s My Lady 
Greensleeves in a place of honour, and there are divers 
French pictures, by M. Aublet and others, which might 
very well have been left on the other side of the Channel. 
Above all you are struck by the shifts of fashion. Nota 
few canvases, brilliant with vermilion spots and the open 
air, which once seemed fresh and daring, are to-day as 
dull and hackneyed as Academy pathos. But then, 
pictures are no better than slop novels. They are pro- 
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duced to answer an imagined want, ‘and are dead 
as soon as born—if perchance they flutter into life at 
all. 


THE INVITATION TO THE ROAD 


A LONG the broad road that crosses valley and plain, 
- climbing the hills to lose itself in the sky, there 
runs a wordless music that hath ever found a welcoming 
echo in the heart of man. He who has once heard this 
melody can never listen often or long enough, for it is of 
an infinite variety ; and, should he be prisoned in a town, 
it will never leave importuning him to play the gipsy. 
See him when the skimped holiday befalls, taking the 
road with the sun in his face—(alone, for to walk in com- 
pany is to break the spell)—and it is long odds that by 
the time the country smiles upon him he will have broken 
into childish singing, although, like another and a greater 
cockney, he makes no pretence to music, nor hath so 
much as an ear, 

The open road allures far otherwise than do the thick, 
old-grown woods, where Pan still ravishingly flutes upon 
his pipes. Their dim recesses are very fit for amatorious 
colloquies, or the foundation of a hermitage where one 
may dwell in a deep tranquillity, unvexed by any echo 


reverberating from the roaring tides of commerce or of 


war. But the Roman Way, sharpening lance-like to a 
point, leads straight and far to unknown destinies. Listen, 
and you shall hear the tramp of ancient armies ring upon 
the ribs of earth. Their leader is dead, perhaps, but they 
carry his bones in the vanguard and of his skin they have 
made that dreadful drum which fires them to the charge. 
That was long ago, but there has never been lack 
of regiments on the road, where, to an accompani- 
ment of cheerful music, the sons of all the succeeding 
generations have marched whistling down to death. At 
other times, from house to graveyard paces the funeral 
train, a blot upon the landscape ; or a wedding fills the 
way with a crowd of jolly faces ; and always, morning and 
evening, the labourer trudges to and from the fields. But 
to the elect it is the promise of adventure, ever fresh and 
ever unfulfilled, that charms a man to travel afoot. The 
landscape slowly shifts, framing mile after mile a new 
array of pictures for his delectation, to each of which 
should appertain some appropriate event. Jeopardising 
emergencies do not happen now; but they might, and so 
is one continually inspired with hope. This it was which 


drew forth the knight-erraut in the haleyon days of 


dragons and enchanters ; this it is that calls us still. 
Mankind may be divided into those who love to go 
rambling all alone, and those contrary persons in whom 
the lonely aspect of the countryside engenders an 
intolerable tedium. Note that the secret of delight is 
communicable: for your most enthusiastic wanderer is 
yet unable to specify his joys. ‘I had a good walk,’ is 
all he says, as he kicks off his boots and falls-to upon the 
beef andale. And next day he is early a-foot to explore 
some alluring byway in his remembrance—some lane to 
Eden shining from a distant hillside, or beckoning from a 
gloom of over-arching branches. He knows not why he is 
happy, nor has he any care to discover. Once out of sight 
of men’s haunts, he is taken in a blissful hebetude, and 
swims along in a golden daze. If, at one time, he sought 
the wilds with intent to pursue some searching medita- 
tion, he should have found himself upon a vain errand: 
for even if he were able to avert his eye from the 
sparkling landscape and to shut his ear against a 
thousand cheery sounds, he would yet become aware of a 
stubborn rebellion within himself. The great forces 
of the mind will not fight in the open: they hang up 
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their weapons and take their ease in the jocund air. 
True, there are creatures who will walk far and walk 
often in sheer avidity of muscular exercise, and would 
rather turn their backs upon the red sunset behind the 
darkling fir-woods than, by loitering, fail to cover some 
predetermined mileage; but these (unworthy) have of 
late years gone to swell the infatuated ranks of that 
hollow-chested multitude which grinds upon the torturous 
wheel, and so have sunk beneath consideration. They 
(be sure !) have never heard the song of the road, and the 
common or wayside gipsy hath more real enjoyment 
of one sunny day than these tearing engineers shall feel 
in seven. Forno modern machinery of locomotion can 
plunder man of his primal birthright—his kinship with 
the fields. Even our Father Adam at last deserted the 
sweet seclusion of his garden to take the road ; and still 
it winds beneath the stars, driving onwards—where all 
ways lead at last—to the unchanging sea. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE MIST 


ie Highland and even in Lowland tradition Rob Roy's 

is the place of a national hero No doubt the nimbus 
of glory round his memory owes something to Sir Walter, 
but Sir Walter rather published the tradition than created 
it. Long before he wrote, Rob’s achievements had won 
him a renown compounded more largely of respect than 
of condemnation. The truth is that the Scot, even he of 
the Lowlands, was hard to scandalise by mere lawlessness. 
Besides, even according to our modern notions, Rob was 
not without excuse: he was perhaps more sinned against 
than sinning, and the plea applied to him even more as the 
representative of his race than in his individual capacity. 
No clan could pretend to greater antiquity or to a descent 
more distinguished than the Macgregors, but their history 
for many centuries was but a record of misfortunes. They 
claimed to represent the main branch of the Siol Alpin, 
descended from the half mythical Scoto-Irish Kings, and 
bore the proud device, S’rioghal mo Dhream——* My race is 
royal ;’ but they had been denied—except on conditions 
deemed worse than death—a footing on their native soil, 
and had perforce become ‘ Children of the Mist.’ 

The Campbells—who, in the reign of David II., had 
wrested from them their lands of Glenorchy and driven 
them to seek refuge in mountain fastnesses— were 
regarded as mere Lowland interlopers ; and the struggle 
of the Macgregors with their oppressors appealed to 
the most sacred sympathies of every true Celt. Disaster 
after disaster failed to break their spirit, or restrain them 
from appalling acts of vengeance. In certain moods the 
Scottish Highlander, like other Celts, exhibits a savage 
lust for blood ; and the circumstances of the Macgregors 
favoured the development of such moods. The grim 
solemnity of their ceremonials with the head of John 
Drummond of Drummondorach is unsurpassable in_ its 
way. It may have been by accident or by carelessness 
that the sister of the murdered man was suddenly con- 
fronted with his trunkless countenance, the mouth of it 
stuffed with bread and cheese. But this freak was a mere 
preliminary to proceedings which blended in a kind of 
grotesque sublimity the rites of pure savagery with the 
grave ordinances of Presbyterianism. In the language of 
the Privy Council: ‘The haill surname of Macgregour 
purposlie convenit upon the nixt Sonday thaireftir, at the 
Kirk of Buchquhidder, quhair they causit the said umquhile 
John’s heid be presentit to thame, and thein avowing the 
said murthour to haif bene committit be thair commoun 
counsale and determinatioun, layed thair handis upon the 
pow [crown of the head] and, in ethnik and barbarous 
maner, sweir to defend the authouris of the said murthour,’ 
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If such outrages are to be condoned as the effects of a real 
though untutored sense of justice, they none the less 
begot calamities for the clan. It was, in fact, the policy 
of the Argylls rather to provoke reprisals, knowing that 
the clan would earn for itself a reputation that must 
sooner or later seal its fate. It has with some plausibility 
been even argued that the attack and massacre at Glen- 
fruin in 1603 was indirectly suggested by the Argylls as 
an excuse for extirpation. At any rate, it was utilised 
for this purpose. Nor was much scruple shown in the 
choice of methods. The chief himself was lured into 
Argyll’s power on promise of a safe conduct into 
England ; but, as the diarist Birrel states: ‘ Argyll 
keepit ane Hielandmanis promes ; in respect he sent the 
gaird to convoy him out of Scottis ground: Bot thei were 
not directit to part with him, but to fetch him bak agane !’ 
He was hanged with others of his clan at the cross of 
Edinburgh, obtaining merely the dubious honour and con- 
solation of suspension on a gallows his own height higher 
than that for his followers. 

The ‘wicked and unhappy race’ of the Macgregors 
were now dealt with as if they had no better title to 
live than the wolves whose hiding-places they shared. It 
was resolved ‘altogedder to extirpat and rute out that 
infamous brood’; and while a reward was offered to 
whoever should bring proof of having slain one, a special 
effort was made to procure fitting instruments by a 
promise of free pardon and remission to any malefactor 
who ‘sould tak, slay or present to justice any of .the 
saidis lymmeris.’ For special service to the Stuarts 
under Montrose, the ban of outlawry was removed 
at the Restoration, but not long after the accession of 
William it was again proscribed. This may be partly 
accounted for by the fact that the father of Rob Roy had, 
with one hundred of his clan, fought under the banner of 
Dundee; but probably also the robbing propensities of 
the clan rendered the renewal of the proscription 
inevitable. It is not unusual to date Rob’s lawless 
proceedings from his quarrel in 1712 about cattle- 
dealing ; but, as matter of fact, Rob’s father was himself 
known as a ‘great robber.’ The hership or robbery of 
Kippen, devised either by Rob or his father, not long after 
the Revolution, was no mere isolated act of reprisal. 
At this period and before it, the chief of the Macgregors 
supported his followers either by robbery or by levying 
blackmail from estates he protected chiefly against him- 
self. For centuries those of the cian who held together 
had had no other means of livelihood. This was the 
main inheritance to which Rob fell heir, and although for 
some time he pretended to pursue the prosaic avocation 
of a cattle-dealer, it may well be believed, that even 
his predilections were all towards the ancestral habit. 
It is as a freebooter—a freebooter by training and 
that he is to be 
judged. And remembering the clan’s centuries of 





descent and almost by necessity 


struggle to maintain its cohesion, and how deeply 
the iron of suffering had entered its soul, it must be 
admitted that Rob, in the vocation thus handed down 
from persecuted sires, conducted himself not only with 
rare boldness and astuteness, but on the whole with a 
fairness and moderation that did him no small credit. 
Not that he was quite guiltless of wanton excesses: his 
raid into Fife after Sheriffmuir, somewhat glossed over by 
his biographers, was a rather outrageous business ; and 
in his toast at Crieff, ‘ To those honest and _ brave 
fellows that cut out the gauger’s ear, we get a glimpse 
of latent savagery. But such things only enhance the 
merit of his self-government in circumstances full of 
manifold temptation. Still, it was fortunate for himself 
that his vigour had well-nigh spent itself before he was 
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called to settle down to a quiet pastoral life at Bal- 
quidder. The unfitness of such a training as his was 
wofully demonstrated in the careers of his sons, and 
especially in that of James More. In itself, and apart 
from the historical person represented, the subtlety and 
finish of Mr. Stevenson’s portrait of the degenerate 
Macgregor is beyond praise, but is it not rather that of a 
despicable lowland scamp than of a sometime Highland 
raider? James More’s exhortation, when desperately 
wounded, to his men at Prestonpans—excessive and uncon- 
ventional though it was—-indicated that he had inherited 
a true strain of the heroic. Doubtless he was capable of 
great atrocities, and his ‘character as to real honesty’ was 
‘indifferent ;’ but his eccentricities are, at least in part, 
to be traced to his inability to adapt himself to new social 
surroundings and to unaccustomed restraints. No more 
than Cetywayo or Lobengula is he to be judged by 
strictly modern standards: and, although in many ways 
false and unscrupulous, he probably never altogether 
lacked a kind of Highland honour. 


FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 


HAVE long passed that stage of intellectual develop- 

ment in which we fret at middle-class conventions. | 
contemplate them now with infinite delight in their 
absurdities. By ‘ middle-class’ I do not, of course, mean 
to imply any ridiculous social distinction: my own father, 
excellent person that he is, is quite middle-class in his 
attitude towards life, and the boyish zeal which used to 
prompt me to make a proselyte of him is gone—alas !— 
with the snows of yesteryear. On the other hand, | 
conversed but last week with a person in the street, a 
quite uneducated person without ideals, who seemed free 
from commonplace restrictions. By middle-class conven- 
tions I mean chiefly respect for so-called virtues—truth, 
for instance, which is simply want of imagination, or 
prudence in money matters, which is simply grovelling 
cowardice—and that curious reticence about things which 
may be made charming in conversation. I no longer fret 
at these follies, but try to amuse myself with them, and 
have often beguiled the weariness of a dinner at home by 
leading my father to the verge of some forbidden topic 
and observing his confusion. I even congratulated my 
aunt with a perfectly grave and sympathetic face on her 
‘silver marriage,’ as though twenty-five years of tedious 
constancy were a credit to her. It was therefore doubly 
hard on me that an alleged want of respect for ‘propriety’ 
—I really think they are quite capable of using the word 
—should be made the excuse for one of those vulgar 
domestic brawls which my nerves have been latterly 
unable to bear. 

I was deceived in a little woman who came to stay with 
us the other day. Of course you can never be quite sure 
what things will please a woman in conversation, Things 
which I think disgusting they do not mind-—I have heard 
one discuss the food provided in some workhouse— while 
they will look scandalised at little quaint romances, little 
harmless vagaries of passion. But this one was so prettily 
arch and talked so gaily that I took her for an artistic, 
unprejudiced person, for one of ourselves. She came into 
the smoking-room in the afternoon and smoked a cigarette 
with me. We talked unaffectedly and laughed at the 
follies of some vicar’s wife she told me about, and I thought 
she would be amused with a story of something which 
happened to Hughy in Paris, the pink silk story. There 
is a strain of odd humorous pathos in it, and I told it as a 
little idyll of a city, as it is, with no idea that she would 
see anything in it that any modern person would dislike. 
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Before I had arrived at the end she rose, said something 
about ‘ going too far,’ and left me. Of course I supposed 
she was in fun, and admired the art with which she 
managed to blush. I resumed a diverting book about the 
early Fathers, and forgot her. 

In half an hour a storm was upon me. It seems the 
deceptive little thing had suggested to my mother that | 
ought to be cautioned for my own sake not to tell such 
‘improper stories,’ and that my father had overheard her. 
He came into the smoking-room simply foaming and 
most ridiculous. ‘Are you drunk, sir?’ he shouted, 
‘Dear father,’ I replied with dignity, ‘I am never drunk 
with wine, nor at present am I drunk with love. One may 
be drunk with life, but alas ! 





’« What the devil do you 
mean by insulting a lady under my roof?’ 1 love his 
melodramatic expressions, but when he talks about his 
roof it is always the prelude to a tedious harangue. In 
this instance I endured it meekly, since I could only 
defend myself at the expense (in his eyes) of our guest. 
But I happened to be alone with her in the drawing-room 
before dinner and could not forbear to turn a Philistine 
weapon against herself. ‘I am so sorry,’ I said contritely, 
‘that I annoyed you this afternoon. But you know you 
must have misunderstood my little idyll. I must have 
told it badly ; it is really quite free from anything horrid.’ 
She looked a little confused, and I smiled inwardly. 


SANCTUARY 
eee old-world lawyer was a thorough-going anti 
quary. He began at the beginning, and if facts 
ran short, created them. In the matter of Sanctuary, he 
started with the Biblical Cities of Refuge, and had some 
thing to say of Romulus and the foundation of Rome, 
Then Geoffry of Monmouth gave hima monarch—-Dunwallo 
Molmutius, to wit—who flourished in Druidical Britain 
(500 B.c, ‘twas said), under whom cities, and even ploughs, 
were arks of refuge. It might have been objected that 
the Ancient Britons had neither ploughs nor cities ; 
but such criticism was not yet in the land. In Anglo- 
Saxondom a church safeguarded any criminal from instant 
vengeance, and the respite gave time to settle the blood-witle. 
Sanctuary was among the privileges that the Conqueror 
conferred upon his foundation at Battle—one of many 
cases out of which the Norman lawyers built up a system 
for medieval England. 

That system was not always consistent or clear, but 
Sanctuaries were 
of two kinds; general, as all churches and church- 
yards ; special, as St. Martin’s Le Grand and West- 
minster, Such places were twice consecrate : Pope and 
King, the Canon and the Common Law united in their 
favour. They protected felons, but not such persons as 
were guilty of sacrilege, or (some held) of treason. They 
were not properly for debtors, but the reception of these 
was justified in this wise: Imprisonment (the learned 
argued) might endanger life, so let the runaway debtor 
be received. You took sanctuary thus. Having stricken 
your fellow (let us say), you fled to the cathedral, and 
knocked at the door of the galilee. 


its main outlines were as follows. 


Over the north 
porch were two chambers, manned with watchers night 
and day. On the instant the door swung open, and 
back; and the galilee bell informed the town that 
another life was safe from them that hunted. Then the 
prior gave you a black cloth gown, with the yellow cross 
of St. Cuthbert on the left shoulder, and therewith a 
narrow space where you might lie, ill at ease yet secure 
of life. So it was at Durham. At Westminster you wore 
the cross-keys for a badge, and walked in doleful 
state before the Abbot at procession times, There 
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may well have been differences innumerable ; and 
now and again you were so closely watched that, 
under Edward II., it was complained that the fugitive 
dared not remove so much as a pace beyond the precincts, 
causa superflui deponendi, without being seized and haled to 
gaol. This you might endure as you could for forty 
days: when you must confess your crime before the 
coroner at the churchyard gate, and,so constitute your- 
self the King’s felon. That done, you swore to abjure the 
realm ; and the coroner assigned you a port of embarkation, 
whither you must hasten, not departing from the King’s 
highway save in sorest need, bare-headed and carrying a 
cross. Arriving, you might tarry but a single ebb-and- 
flow, unless it were impossible for you to come by a ship ; 
and, even then, you must wade the sea knee-deep day by 
day. This protected you for another term of forty days, 
when, if you could not find passage, you must return, and 
try your luck elsewhere. 

Recalcitrants refusing to confess and abjure might not 
be expelled: in the beginning the good priests prayed 
them to conform, and if they would not, then they were 
given neither meat nor drink. If a man were deprived 
of sanctuary, he pleaded the right before the judges. 
It was a declinatory plea, and must be urged before he 
answered as to his guilt or innocence. It availed him 
nothing to doso after, for then he was strung up forthwith. 
Also, if a runaway were caught and condemned ere 
he ‘took Westminster,’ as the town phrase ran, it was 
useless for him to escape on the way to execution, inas- 
much as he was pursued and haled forth to the gallows. 
A ease in the eighth of Edward II. perplexed the ancient 
student. A woman was condemned to death, but a jury 
of matrons had no doubt as to her condition, and she was 
afterwards reprieved. She succeeded in taking sanctuary 
before the arrival of the hangman’s cart, and when her 
gaoler brought her out, the judges bade him put her 
back again. ‘Thereat the learned shook their heads, 
opining that hard cases make bad law, and this jade should 
have swung like other folk. 

On the whole, the privilege was strictly respected. For 
instance, the King’s justices were wont to hold sittings in 
St. Martin’s Gate. They sat on the very kerb; the 
accused were set on the other side of the street ; a channel 
ran between them and the judges, and if they once got 
over that they claimed sanctuary, and proceedings against 
them were annulled. Also, one sees the reason why and 
wherefore Perkin Warbeck took such care ‘to squint one 
eye upon the Crown, and the other upon the Sanctuary.’ 
Yet the great case of Beckett is there to show that 
nothing was absolutely sacred in these violent years, Nor 
is it the only one. In 1191 Jeffray, Archbishop of York, 
and son of Henry II., was seized at the altar of St. 
Martin’s Priory, and dragged, episcopal robes and_ all, 
through Dover streets to Dover Castle: this, too, by order 
of William Longchamp, Bishop of Ely and Papal Legate. 
In 1378 Archbishop Sudbury complained in Parliament 
that one Robert Hawley had been slain at the high altar 
in Westiminster, even while the priest was saying a mass. 
There were stories afoot which set forth how evil-minded 
persons, chasing a sanctuary man with drawn swords, 
were, of a sudden, stricken with some mental ailment; 
but this did not deter the citizens of London (circa 1349), 
from assembling at supper time in a great crowd, and 
breaking sanctuary, to bring out a soldier who had escaped 
on the way from Newgate to Guildhall, where he must 
stand his trial. In another case (¢emp. Henry VI.), a 
youth had foully slain a kind mistress, and the good 
women about St. Martin’s broke in and despatched him 
with their distaffs. 

Most famous on the other side—the side, that is, 
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of those who took sanctuary to good purpose—is Eliza- 
beth, widow of Edward IV., who, in 1471, registered 
herself a sanctuary woman in Westminster, and sat 
there, says Sir Thomas Moore, ‘alow in the rushes.’ 
But she had the young York safe with her; so they 
took occasion from her case to make an attack—the 
earliest recorded—on the privilege. Buckingham, then 
the sworn servant of Richard of Gloucester, fell foul of it 
in the Privy Council. There were two chief plague-spots 
in London, he said: one at the elbows of the City (West- 
minster), the other in the very bowels thereof (St. Martin’s- 
These places were the refuge of ‘ Theeves, 
nay, he 


le-Grand), 
Murtherers, and malitious, heynous traytors :’ 
added, ‘ Men’s wives run thither with their husbands’ 
plate, and say they dare not abide their husbands for 
beating. With more to the same effect. Had Elizabeth 
not yielded, Westminster might have witnessed a violation 
as affecting as that of Canterbury. At last, however, under 
Henry VIII. the old order was broken up, and Sanctuary 
Law was changed and amended many times. First, the 
privilege was restricted to Wells, Westminster, and six other 
places; and divers classes of criminals—as traitors and 
pirates and Egyptians—were formally deprived of it. Before 
abjuring, a sanctuary man was burned on the crown of the 
thumb ‘ with the sign of an A,’ and if he did not instantly 
depart he lost the right and the chance to go. Then it ap- 
peared that such a fugitive might take about with him trade 
or political secrets precious to our enemies ; or that, pre- 
tending to make for the nearest port, he might but proceed 
to infest another place. So he was ordered to abjure the 
liberty of the realm, but not the realm itself, and, being 
branded, was confined in one or other sanctuary. There 
he wore a badge of the Governor's prescription whenever 
he ventured—as he might in the daytime—out of bounds. 
He might wear no weapon save a meat-knife, and that at 
meal-times alone. He must answer to the daily roll-call. 
If he committed another felony—and crimes done sub spe 
redeundi had been a sore grievance of late—he was to lose 
his rights. Thus must—and thus did—he live and die: till 
in 1023, the statute 21 James I. c. 28, s. 7, swept the thing 
clean away, and there arose in the land that assumed 
privilege of giving shelter against civil process which made 
Whitefriars renowned as Alsatia, and led to the mal- 
treatment of more bumbailiffs than a modern statistician 


may count. Francis Wart, 


THE LAST MAN 


MQXHE Great Bal, whose surface workings are still 

discernible round about the lank, dismantled 
engine-house on the moorland east of Lanjestyn, had known 
periods of adversity: often it had seemed to every one 
that it must soon be ‘knacked.’ But at the time of which 
I am to tell you the ground opened up was rich indeed, and 
gradually improving in depth. At two hundred and twenty 
fathoms a level had been driven east. Twenty fathoms 
below a second gallery ran in the same direction ; and the 
ground betwixt the two, to a breadth of five and twenty 
feet, was so rich that even a cautious miner could hardly 
have been expected to leave a cubic foot of it behind for 
safety’s sake. And so there was a great cavern, a hundred 
feet in height and five and twenty broad, above the floor 
of the two hundred and forty level. The walls—of granite 
—-were those which had enclosed the original lode ; on one 
side they overhung, and the stone rotted so swiftly in that 
heated air that there was continual danger of a collapse. 
Huge balks of timber, longer than the cave was broad, 
were stretched from side to side immediately above the 
lower level; they were supported by thick uprights, and 
themselves upheld a layer of waste stone, rising for several 
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fathoms, which further fortified the walls of the cavern. 
The place had every appearance of security ; but timber 
decays quickly underground, and this ‘ stull’ was continally 
inspected and repaired. 

They had been occupied one day in sending down fresh 
balks. At ten o'clock a gang of timbermen descended ; 
and it was close upon midnight when the alarm sounded 
at the surface, telling the startled ‘lander’ that there had 
been disaster of some sort underground. In a little while 
a light appeared far down the shaft ; others followed ; 
finally, a score of men came hurriedly to the surface, 
stepping out one by one into the light of the great brazier 
which warmed the windy hut at the shaft’s mouth. Some 
were bruised and bleeding; all moved and spoke as men 
who yet retained the impression of an over-mastering 
fear; and one man, Jim Tremelling, staggered to a bench 
and hid his face, sobbing and shivering with fear. 

Several of these men had been working in the neigh- 
bourhood of the stull, but in a narrow part of the level, 
nearer the shaft ; they had heard the sound of a small 
ran of ground, and one of them, during the momentary 
pause which followed, had spoken of it lightly as ‘a 
warning. Then, in the very moment of their resuming 
work, there had come a deafening roar, as of the great 
earth being rent asunder; there followed a clap of air, 
strong and palpable as the slap of a sail in violent wind. 
Strong men were flung to the ground; a tram they had 
been filling was lifted and overturned ; their lights were 
extinguished, and they were left—none knowing whether 
his neighbour lived—in an awful darkness, that still shook 
and reverberated with the roar of the rent ground. For 
the huge stuli had collapsed, the superincumbent rock had 
fallen in ; and in a moment the rotten granite of the walls 
had given. The men waited ; then they advanced and 
peered into the dreadful darkness, where rocks and 
timbers were inextricably mixed together. They shouted, 
but heard no answer: only the dropping of stray frag- 
ments. It was evident the six who had been working in 
the stull lay there now: it might be beyond recovery and 
assuredly dead. 

I have the right to talk of these things, being myself 
one of those who escaped, and doubtless the last that 
survives to this time. For I was then only a boy, and 
unheeded in the council which was immediately held at 
the ’count-house. It was but little after midnight when 
we came to ‘ grass’; yet we were quickly surrounded by 
those who had run half-clad out of the village, eager to 
learn the nature of the disaster, and if their friends were 
safe. The village is very small, and we who dwell in it 
are a people little given to wander: so that for miles 
around there were few to whom death had not come near 
in taking these six. There was the noise of much 
questioning, and the voices of women weeping, about the 
‘count-house. But very soon we who had been under- 
ground set forth unto our own homes. I had discovered 
that evening, when I was nearly come to the mine, that 
I had forgotten the little linen bag which held my pasty ; 
I had gone back for it, and mother, knowing what ill- 
fortune is betokened in such a turning back, had hardly 
slept for fear. They told me she had been as brave a 
maid as any at one time; I could just mind the day when 
my father was brought home dead, and from that hour 
a little thing would put her in a fever of fear. She 
woke, and in a moment was at the door, thinking a 
messenger was come to tell her I was disabled or killed. 
It was long before she could understand the thing, seeing 
me safe: I was half frightened at the way she went on 
about me, praising God one moment, and the next like a 
body broken-hearted. But presently I had told her, and 
I went back to the mine. 
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There were lanterns rising and falling in all quarters of 
the moor; for the news of the accident was now so spread 
abroad that it seemed all the village was assembled at 
the shaft. Some had been little more than acquaintances 
of the dead; but all possessed that knowledge of 
them, and many had sons, fathers, husbands, under the 
fallen stull. These cried aloud in their affliction, or, 
having a little self-control, looked piteously from face to 
face, seeking encouragement to hope from friends who 
knew there was no hope. The manager of the mine, 
called from his bed, could hardly set about making the 
necessary preparations for the rescue of the dead, so sore 
beset was he by these poor folk, who entreated of him 
(as of a man having God’s power to unsay the work of 
Death) that he would give them a little hope. For 
weeks he slept only by snatches, for even when the last 
desperate hope had been abandoned the people were for 
ever coming to inquire whether there had been anybody 
brought up. And it was always with him they would 
speak, 

Within three hours of the accident as many men as 
could work in the space left open were driving a cutting 
through the mass of fallen rock. God knows in what 
deadly fear they worked, for it was continually possible 
that the blasting-powder, or even their own working 
among the piled rocks, might cause another run. The 
cutting was quite narrow, and as they advanced they 
were compelled to shore the ground with timber. The 
huge balks which had formed the stull were mixed with 
the rocks, and had to be cut through with axe and saw. 
Progress was slower than if the driving had been through 
virgin rock. Now and again the work ceased, and the 
men shouted the names of their comrades. But there was 
at no time any answer: it was certain from the first that 
the six men were dead. 

The heat was 
always trying ; soon the place became a very _pest-house, 


Yet the work was pressed forward, 


and the task of the miners revolting beyond words: years 
afterwards I have known men turn sick to think of it. 
For the first body, recovered four days after the accident, 
was recognised only by a ring which all men knew had 
been sent to George Mundy by his brother in America. The 
man had been hugely laughed at for wearing it underground. 
The fifth body was not found until a fortnight had passed. 
That of the sixth man, John Treskerry, remained. The 
rest had been buried, all the neighbourhood gathering at 
the ‘count-house to follow each funeral to the wind-swept 
graveyard on the slope of the coombe below Lanjestyn. 
But the haggard widow, who still came daily to the mine, 
lacked even the poor comfort of knowing that her son had 
been decently put away. At first the absence of the body 
excited no wonder: there was no reason for expecting an 
earlier discovery. Tor the breadth of the fall was five 
and twenty feet, and though the cutting had now pierced 
the mass longitudinally, it was but eight feet wide. But 
gradually, as day was added to day and the body remained 
unfound, men talked and thought of nothing but this 
search. ‘There were tales of the last moments of all the 
dead ; I myself had seen Treskerry but ten minutes before 
the fall, and now hardly knew how to live for the ques- 
tions that tormented me. For miles people talked only of 
this one man and of the widow, his mother, who had been 
well-nigh crazed by long anxiety. There was one question 
betwixt people meeting: ‘Is John Treskerry brought 
up yet?’ And men said, when they talked together, 
that it was now best he should not be found. 

A sudden panic sent the people to their chapels. They 
beheld in the disaster a manifest judgment of God; and 
night after night the lonely place resounded with the cries 
of men and women who implored salvation as out of the 
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very Pit. Some of those who had escaped gave testimony 
nightly. I know not who was first to speak of the body’s 
continued absence as a thing terrible and contrary to 
nature. Many stories of strange sounds and movements 
heard in the night had grown up among the stricken 
people ; for it seemed that Death himself had passed very 
near to each of us, and fear was in all hearts. There was an 
old sea-captain living hard by Lanjestyn; he had few 
friends thereabouts, and the sorrows of his neighbours 
should have affected him but lightly. Yet immediately 
he had heard the news of the accident a deathly chill 
struck him; he ceased to go abroad, then took to his bed, 
and was dead in a week. In many a cottage you might 
see the gay geraniums tied with bows of crape, lest they 
also should be smitten. And so at last the whole country- 
side talked in whispers, telling fearful stories of the man 
Treskerry. It was remembered he had been an unholy 
liver, and very blasphemous; presently there were 
strange stories of his laughter, his dreadful oaths, the 
look upon his face, in the last moments which preceded 
the disaster. 

The men, who had worked willingly enough hitherto, 
began to grumble. Finally, one of the elders sought an 
audience of the captain. ‘We're tired of the work,’ he 
said. Then, asked for reasons, he spoke more vehemently. 
‘The body edn’ there! Do 'ee think we shouldn’ know 
without seein’? The place is sweet as lavender. An’ 
we've seen, too: there edn’ a place where the body could 
be, though ’twas ’most gone to nothing. Will ’ee see for 
yourself, cap’n ?’ 

The captain had worn a graver face of late than in the 
earlier days of the trouble. He did not rebuke the miners’ 
superstition, but consented, though he had been underground 
continually, to go down again straightway. And imme- 
diately it became known in the village that something had 
happened, or was about to happen, at the mine, a hun- 
dred people hastened to the shaft, Treskerry’s mother 
among them, It was agreed that the body must have 
been found at last. For three long hours they waited. 
Then the lander announced that there was some one 
ascending. A thrill ran through the crowd. They pressed 
closer, and in a moment the captain appeared in the door- 
way of the hut. His face was chalk-white; he stood 
unsteadily, and looked at the people without a word. His 
mouth opened and shut. 

The old woman stepped forward. ‘My son?’ she cried. 
‘Where is my son?’ There was a long pause. When 
the cap'n spoke there was a sort of sickness in his voice, 
and a horror not to be forgotten. ‘He’s not there,’ he 
said. ‘There edn’ room to hide a cat. But John Tres- 
kerry’s body edn’ there.’ A great shiver shoek him; 
there was dead silence as he descended and passed through 
the crowd to the ’count-house. And to this day, though 
by the testimony of twenty it is made certain that the 
man was killed with the rest, his body remains unfound, 

H. D. Lowry. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE SPEECH OF CHARACTERS IN FICTION 
(To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 
London, 20th January, 1894. 


S1R,—The question raised by your correspondent, Miss Elsa 
)’Esterre- Keeling, has its importance. Not that the answer can 
be doubtful—for surely it is obvious that the dialogue of a 
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novel should imitate as closely as possible the speech of life— 
but because the practice of which your correspondent com- 
plains is common and intolerable. Reviewers frequently quote 
from an author’s dialogue to support a charge of weakness in 
grammar. Worse than that, the novelist is often represented 
as holding an opinion which he has simply attributed to one 
of his characters. There ave people who read, or glance over, 
notices of novels, and in these cases are misled by a careless- 
ness which has all the effect of deliberate misrepresentation. 
The author of Affpasstonata, for instance, had taken pains with 
her work ; as a reward, her reviewer informs the public that 
she does not know the difference between ‘as’ and ‘like.’—I 
am, etc., GEORGE GISSING, 


COPY RIGHT 


(To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Selling, 23rd January, 1894. 


S1R,—The title-page (dated 1892) of the libretto of an opera- 
comiqué, just obtained from Paris, displays the following 
warning : ‘Tous droits @’analyse, de production, et de repro- 
duction réservés.’ A previous edition of 1880 does not contain 
the notification. Though in the habit of following French legal 
cases of copyright with some care and continuity, 1 have not 
happened to see any one which would account for the some- 
what surprising forbiddal of even the mere ama/ysis of a libretto. 
If it means what it says, and can enforce it, what a deadly 
weapon this would place, if duly imported, in the hands of our 
many story-tellers, in their constant quarrel with the re- 
viewers! They could thus completely estop their critics, when 
necessary, from telling their tales, and so all but silence many 
of them. ‘The slasher who slates novels in batches would be 
badly beaten at his own projectiles. Slates !—it would be 
heaving ‘’arf-a-bricks’ at him ; throwing down pantiles, chim- 
ney-pots, chimney-stacks on his head ; slaughtering houses on 
to him! 

But does the reservation of the ‘ droit d’analyse’ mean this, 
or what does it precisely mean in this technical employment ? 
What is the legal authority for it?—I am, etc., 

JOHN O'NEILL 


‘THE LIMITATIONS OF THE LAW OF SURVIVAL’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


London, 23rd January, 1894. 


S1R,—Mr. Marriott Watson’s reply to my criticism, while it 
reiterates his former conclusions, is in its reasoning even more 
vague and inconclusive than his original article. A _pro- 
nouncement that ‘State interference is in accordance with 
the ultimate laws of life’ sounds impressive, but demonstrates 
nothing : as a defence of Socialism the statement that ‘ Govern- 
ment must be carried to its logical end’ begs the question, 
as I pointed out before. Mr. Marriott Watson thinks that a 
man is protected from his vices if some one else is not allowed 
to supply him with drink : the general experience proves that 
prohibitive legislation cannot either in object or in effect be 
regarded as moral protection. 

I am reminded also that ‘State-interference has nothing 
necessarily to do with Democracy.’ I have already assented 
to the conclusion, but the writer’s own arguments do assume 
a Democratic Government. Failing the all-wise Tyrant, he 
says, ‘the best substitute would naturally be a committee of 
the best citizens, which we are now supposed to have’: and in 
his illustration of ‘compulsory retirement at eight o’clock’ he 
talks of the citizens being themselves the law-makers. If any 
method, which is not Democratic, be discovered by which 
the citizens can make their own laws, a revolution may be 
effected in political science. Meanwhile, we have to do with 
the rule of majorities. Finally, in rejecting the distinction 
that I drew between a man’s own acts and the acts of others, 
as Mr. Marriot Watson does, he only shows the incapacity to 
distinguish between meum and ‘uum which is ever characteristic 
of the Socialist.—I am, etc., S. B. 


| This correspondence must now cease.—ED. N.O.] 
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REVIEWS 
VOLTAIRE IN ENGLAND 


Voltaires Visit to England (1726-1729). By ARCHIBALD 
3ALLANTYNE. London: Smith Elder. 


Rousseau’s visit to England was the most discreditable 
episode in a discreditable career, but Voltaire came to London, 
determined to reward the hospitality offered him by the most 
generous appreciation. True, he was an exile; true, also, he 
did not bring across the Channel the best possible reputation. 
But at least he was determined to admire frankly whatever he 
saw, and to learn the secrets of a strangely foreign life. Also, 
he was fortunate in his friends, and encountered upon terms 
of intimacy whatever statesmen and poets were worth 
acquaintance. Bolingbroke was consistently amiable, while 
Pope and Swift, in spite of obstinate rumours, were ready with 
a sympathetic welcome. Moreover, the years which Voltaire 
spent in England were active as well as pleasant, and the 
record of accomplished work distinguished and honourable. 
Though he called Sir John Vanbrugh by the monstrously dis- 
cordant name of Wanbruck, though he referred to Mistress 
Oldfield as Ophils, though he displayed an inveterate contempt 
for orthography and punctuation, he obtained such a mastery 
of English as few of his countrymen have ever equalled. And 
if he carried back to France a contempt for Shakespeare, he 
was but following the fashion of his time; while he remained 
until his death the fervent admirer of English letters and 
ideas. Of the three years passed in England by Voltaire, Mr. 
Ballantyne has given a fairly lucid account. The subject is 
not entirely new. The ground at least was broken some years 
since by Mr. Churton Collins, of whose essay there is a grudging 
acknowledgment. But Mr. Ballantyne has fairly exhausted 
the subject, and left untried no sources of information. Also, 
his judgment is for the most part sound and his criticism just. 
His book would have been the better for a little lopping; for it 
is not free from vain repetitions, while prolixity and irrelevance 
are Mr. Ballantyne’s favourite vices. But with these reservations, 
we have nothing save praise for this straightforward record of an 
interesting incident. 

Voltaire’s first impression was mere enchantment. With the 
rashness of half-knowledge he generalised most enthusias- 
tically. He arrived at Greenwich, and was delighted with every- 
thing. The sky was cloudless, the Thames was ‘this beautiful 
river.” The ladies on horseback, who ‘ galloped up and down 
with much gracefulness,’ the young girls on foot, ‘mostly 
dressed in calicoes,’ were ravishing. A courier from Denmark, 
with whom Voltaire conversed, was ‘overpowered with joy 
and astonishment; he believed that the entire nation was 
always gay, and all the women were sprightly and beautiful, 
and that the sky of England was always pure and serene.’ The 
Dane departed, and never knew the truth. As for Voltaire, he 
was immediately undeceived, and presently rushed to the other 
extreme of despair. The ladies of the Court he found stiff and 
cold. Men who welcomed him cheerfully to-day cut him dead 
to-morrow, and his vivid and joyous impression was sternly and 
speedily revised. However, time and experience brought a 
riper judgment, and there is abundant evidence that Voltaire 
arrived at a very proper notion of the merits and shortcomings 
of England and Englishmen. 

His earliest enthusiasm was for Pope. ‘ Voltaire,’ wrote 
solingbroke to Pope, ‘says that he will introduce himself to 
you, and that the Muses shall answer for him.’ Hence it is 
the more remarkable that common gossip has asserted that at 
the first meeting of the poets Voltaire disgraced himself. 
‘Voltaire had been entertained by Pope at his table, where 
he talked with so much grossness that Mrs. Pope was driven 
from the room.’ That, in naked brevity, is Johnson’s account, 
but it is improbable, and ill-supported. Mr. Ballantyne shows 
good reason why it should be rejected, and we have no hesi- 
tation in agreeing with his judgment. Berkeley and Newton, 
Young (of Zhe Night Thoughts) and Thomson, Swift (‘the 
English Rabelais’) and Dodington—these were some of the 
friends that Voltaire made in England, and he expressed for 
the most of them a very genuine admiration. Our charac- 
teristic freedom of thought particularly delighted him. ‘An 
Englishman, he wrote, ‘goes to Heaven by the road 
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he likes best ’—a privilege which {happily the Englishman stil] 
enjoys, unless he choose IJell for his destination. His criticism 
of English literature was hardly characteristic. He did but 
express with passable accuracy the prevailing opinion. He was 
all on the side of wit and ‘good sense.’ He found Addison the 
most temperate and chaste of writers, and sighed that Shake- 
speare had not been his contemporary. Not even was his dislike 
of Shakespeare the expression of an individual opinion. ‘The 
author of Hamlet was either forgotten or despised in 1726, 
and Voltaire’s disparagement was supported by the solid 
phalanx of English critics. The Frenchman was invariably 
unbridled in his denunciation, though he posed for his own 
countrymen as the discoverer of Shakespeare. Doubtless he 
thought that the discoverer’s privilege is contempt, for he 
rarely mentioned Shakespeare without some such epithet as 
‘savage,’ ‘drunken’ or abominable. ‘Is it not true,’ he writes ot 
Richard ITT, ‘ that if our water-carriers wrote plays they would 
write more becoming and reasonable ones ?’ 

The Henriade, Charles XII, and the two essays (written in 
English) upon the ‘ Civil Wars of France,’ and ‘the Epick 
Poetry of the European Nations’ were among the works 
composed in England. Of the Essays, now very hard to come 
by, Mr. Ballantyne gives copious and interesting extracts. The 
diction is neither vigorous nor idiomatic, but the criticism of 
Milton is at least intelligent, though Voltaire most emphatically 
did not appreciate the weight and dignity of the Miltonic 
polysyllables. However, it is always interesting to read the 
candid deliverance of an intelligent foreigner, and we are as 
little disposed to cavil at Voltaire, as to withhold our gratitude 
from Mr. Ballantyne for a sound piece of work. 


BOOKS ABOUT ‘NATURE’ 


Letters to Marco. By GEORGE D. LESLIF, R.A. 
Macmillan. 

Hours in My Garden. By ALEX. H. Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
With 138 Illustrations by H. F. Boor, A. W. Cooper, and 
other Artists. London: Hogg. 

lVorkers Without Wages. By EDITH CARRINGTON. London: 
Griffith. 


London: 


Mr. Leslie’s Marco is Mr. Stacey Marks, R.A. ; Mr. Leslie’s 
letters deal with life, and it is lived by a painter in a villa on 
the Thames ; the simplicity of Mr. Leslie’s style is exactly 
calculated to prevail with a crowd of readers, who will never 
discover Mr. Leslie’s lack of accuracy and elegance. All the 
same, the Fellow of Magdalen who corrected Mr. Leslie’s 
proof-sheets ought really to have done what one would expect 
a Fellow of Magdalen to do by Mr. Leslie’s grammar. It 
is clearly wrong to talk (for instance) of ‘seeing bullocks 
resisting to their utmost to pass up a narrow passage’; nor 
does it seem unreasonable to hold that both an R.A. and a 
Fellow of Magdalen should know the difference in meaning 
between ‘when’ and ‘while.’ For the rest, Mr. Leslie’s 
imitation of Mr. Ruskin is about as good as may come 
from a writer with little fancy, no poetry, and no ear for 
rhythm. His matter lies open to the same sort of criticism. 
The letters, he says, ‘were originally written only for the 
purpose of amusing my dear old friend’, and comparison to 
Gilbert White’s is deprecated, though Marco seems to have 
called them habitually the Daines Barrington letters; but 
at the least they should have been revised for publica- 
tion. Again, the book, as it stands, is a book of 
popular natural history, and the facts it sets forth should 
have been tested with care: especially as its author 
takes occasion to boast that his records were made ‘truth- 
fully, contemporaneously, and from direct personal observa- 
tion.’ A proof of this is that the inland-breeding small black- 
headed gull (darus ridibundus) ‘loses his black cap at this 
season of the year’ (1oth April); though other men’s eyes 
have assured them positively that never is the black cap 
shinier than in the nesting season. Had Mr. Leslie ever seen 
the laughing seagull and the rook in act to feed and follow 
the vernal plough, he would have known that he had mistaken 
his bird ; and in that case he would have carefully suppressed 
his twenty-second chapter. A still more convincing example of 
his method is the remark (p. 60) that ‘ predatory fish, like 
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perch or pike, do not congregate, but are generally solitary 
in their habits.’ This it is to be ‘untrammelled by the prepos- 
sessions’ of ‘the votaries of science’! A big perch—like a 
pig pike, a big salmon, a big trout-—is always at feud with 
everything not quite up to his weight: and so he may in a 
sense be called a solitary. But in deep clear rivers and lakes 
you see the perch in shoals. Mr. Leslie found no nightingales 
at Wallingford, so he went home and ‘wigged’ the rook- 
shooters for scaring them away. But the nightingale is a very 
bold bird, to begin with ; and in the second place, the small 
birds that nest in the shrubbery and undergrowth of a rookery 
soon learn to know that the noise of shooting portends no ill 
to them. (Indeed the present writer has known a sparrow- 
hawk stick to her eggs all through a summer day of fusillading : 
her nest was in the cleft of an ash-tree on the skirts of the 
rookery, and had she risen she would have been shot without 
mercy.) As for nightingales, in the June of ’93 two or three 
were singing away in Epping Forest with a shooting-gallery 
and a merry-go-round in full blast a very few yards off their 
perches. It seems a matter of course that Mr. Leslie should 
be a denouncer of sport, and have hard words for the clod- 
poles who love rook-pie, and condemn those bumpkin 
yardeners who kill the poor birds ; also that he venerates 
a mystical arrangement which he calls ‘The Balance of 
Power in Nature.’ 

Dr. Japp is unfortunate in his illustrators. His frontispiece, 
which represents the pensive nature-student in his bower, is a 
wonderment of ugliness and gush ; yet is it respectable in com- 
parison to some others. ‘The Cuckoo on page 132 has nothing 
of the real bird’s hawk-like aspect, but looks as if his original 
were very badly stuffed ; criticism boggles at the spectacled 
Gannet on page 262 and the Lapwing on page 127 ; 
while the Wood-pigeon on page 36 has a dove’s head and 
falcon’s wings and a merely impossible pose. Nor is 
Dr. Japp in any way superior to his pictures. He has the true 
guide-book feeling, and his method is fairly exampled in a 
chapter on Wooler. He swoops on it flying, and invests in a 
(juide to Glendale—which seems to have been a real find in the 
matter of quotations from the poets ; hunts up Scott’s farewell 
letter to his friend Clerk, the most of which he reprints ; gossips 
freely with the man in the street; dashes now and again into 
the picturesyue ; and achieves a something very fit to adver- 
tise the new railway, but in no wise suggestive of Wooler. ‘True 
that he calls Wooler a Queen of Four Streams ; but this means 
nothing, for it has as much to do with the Bowmont (not 
Beaumont, Dr. Japp !) as Tenterden Steeple with the Goodwin 
Sands. True that he quotes the not very luminous description 
of a local poet; but he has precious little else to say 
about Yeavering Bill, and Newton Torr, and Cheviot, 
and those other high places in the most difficult hunting 
country in England. In Coquetdale and Ashestiel the common 
tourist is again on view; and his slabs of extracted matter are 
so large and fine as to make you wonder what manner of 
men this writer's readers are. Fortunately for Dr. Japp, 
he is not exclusively topographical. At times he plays the 
out-of-door essayist, and ’tis a part that suits him better than 
the other, though it is doubtful after all if the best of his work 
was worth doing. His style is fluent and even, but it ‘do not 
over-stimilate.’ He deals you out such snippets of literary 
criticism as that Tennyson’s phrase, ‘the happy autumn 
fields,’ is bosh, for that in autumn the fields ‘suggest no 
distinct horizon of hope and promise like the fields of spring 
and summer, for, indeed, ‘it is as bread that man now too ex- 
clusively looks on the produce of them, and true it is for poetry 
as for faith, that man does not live by bread alone.’ It is fair 
to add that he is excellent in the use of the scissors, ex- 
cellent, too, in the avoidance of ‘fanciful phrases ;’ and that, 
judged by his own standard, he may be called a great writer. 

The question suggested by Miss Carrington’s two volumes is 
this: If the inculcation of loving-kindness by the perversion 
and the misrepresentation of natural history be not positively 
immoral ? Miss Carrington’s aim is to teach boys and girls to be 
gentle and considerate to dumb animals; and her position is 
that the only torturer is Man: for when birds and beasts and 
fishes kill, they kill with a minimum of cruelty. ‘The Creator 
has shielded all animals from pain’ is a still recurring text of 
hers, and, to put things bluntly, the statement is utterly untrue. 
Take the case of the eel and the salmon, for instance, and you 
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will find that ifasalmon is left prisoned in a pool, when the 
water has fallen an eel will put him to the most exquisite torture, 
Of course, the torturer has no delight in the effect of his work. 
He treats his salmon as food, and knowing, it seems, that death 
will stop his feast, he eats the creature bit by bit, avoiding the 
vital parts till he has had his fill of the others. How would 
Miss Carrington reconcile this fact with her assumption that 
love is the law of nature? ‘The house-cat,’ she says, ‘having 
been kept tame for so long, has forgotten the old merciful ways 
that God taught her ancestors.’ But her trick is that of all the 
great carnivora; and your spider ever plays with his flies more 
wickedly than she with her mice. Moreover, the greatest of all 
the torturers is Nature herself. In such droughts as last 
summers she drives the rooks and the wood-pigeons almost 
wild with famine, reducing their poor bodies to mere skin and 
bone. And if she do this in leafy June, how much heavier is 
her hand when an intolerable cold goes hand-in-hand with 
want! Nor is wild life exempt from the diseases that attack 
the homestead. Hares and rabbits may be heard moaning with 
pain before you shoot them, and when you look you find their 
bowels quite horribly afflicted. Grouse, partridges, pheasants, 
even foxes are at times the prey of a kind of plague, and you 
may often pick them up in the last stages of a lingering illness. 
Many sorts of owl are of a tender constitution and suffer 
cruelly till they die. More: the cruellest act of man has its 
analogy in wild life. Pity, indeed, is an exclusively human 
sentiment ; and it makes us close-time well-nigh all wild 
creatures. Birds of prey are not thus compassionate. A season 
ago the writer saw—and there was nothing out-of-the-way in 
his experience—a sparrow-hawk kill first the father, then the 
mother of a brood of callow nestlings that would assuredly 
have starved to death had they not been thrown to the cat. 
Miss Carrington and the writers that ‘fake up’ (there is really 
no other word for it) natural history for the nursery are wont to 
blink and suppress such facts as these. They are resolved to 
have the world organised on a basis of ‘love, and to 
prove their case they teach a set of truths which have presently 
to be unlearned by all such children as are unlucky enough to 
be captured by them. Their intentions are obtrusively good ; 
but we know what hell is paved withal, and it is certain that 
there can be neither righteousness nor pity in misrepresenting 
the truth. Entirely mischievous, indeed, is the parental 
delusion that books of this sort help to make children good. 

For the rest it would be hard to conceive of anything more 
absurd than Miss Carrington’s theory that the domestic flea 
‘brings a message to man that he must be up and doing’ ; or, 
than her remark that ‘men by cultivating the soil have altered 
the plans of the Great Creator for keeping the world in order.’ 
A climax is reached when she has to deal with slaughter for 
food: she is not a vegetarian and therefore cannot condemn 
the use of the meat, so she gets out of the difficulty by suggesting 
that, if we happen to fall in with a flock of sheep on their way 
to the slaughterman’s, ‘we ought to say a short prayer . 
that God would be pleased to soften the hearts of those who 
have to deal with His creatures.’ Her volumes, in fact, are 
chiefly valuable as a contribution to the literature of canting 
error. 


THE HISTORIAN ABROAD 


Studies of Travel. Vol. 1., Greece ; Vol. II, Italy. By 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN. The Knickerbocker Press. 


Nowadays it is the fashion to ‘dig up history,’ to collect your 
facts in a wheelbarrow and collate them on the shelves of a 
museum, (At present Cappadocia is the collectors happy 
digging-grounds, where he may hope to unearth at least one 
city ‘half as old as Time’ per working day.) Even so it has 
come to pass that ‘the bones of Agamemnon are a show’ for 
the Vagrant Extensionist; and anon the busy Toynbeeite bustles 
into the Volumnian Tomb bowler in hand. Ourselves sat 
aforetime in the shadow of the late Mr. Freeman’s beard—the 
same is well portrayed in the frontispiece of /¢a/y—and call to 
mind how he ‘scored’ in the case of a certain historical 
navigator: ‘the young man,’ quoth the Professor, ‘who goes 
about the universe looking for bones and stones is not neces- 
sarily a great historian.’ These two dainty little volumes, 
wherein are collected a number of essays contributed to the 
Saturday Review, the Guardian, and the Pall Mall Gazette, 
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represent the results of three several journeys to the /oci of 
Western civilisation : they are to be read, if you please, in the 
light of that seasonable rebuke. Mr. Freeman was at the 
pains to visit divers places not commonly set down 
in the tourist’s itinerary : chiefly because from his point of view 
many a tiny half-forgotten hill-town is a more explicit object- 
lesson in the ‘continuity of history ’ than Florence or any other 
‘city of the soul.’ Nothing delights him more than the oppor- 
tunity of coining a new historical paradox —(‘ The Parthenon,’ he 
will have us know, ‘has remained the house of the virgin under 
three distinct forms of worship ’)—unless it be the discovery of 
Schliemann’s bad taste or an excuse for speaking bitter-sweetly 
of Professor Mahaffy. Here, in short, is a pleasantly garrulous 
guide-book, a treasury of observations accurate yet truthful, the 
work of ‘a scholar and a gentleman.’ 

The manner in which Argos and Mycenv (‘ Mykéné’ if you 
will ; Grecum est as the Schoolman explained to the Pig, when 
the latter choked on -\ristotle) are compared and contrast, 
fairly illustrates his method. The Argos of to-day is a smugly 
prosperous market-town : not an ‘artificial’ city, but just what 
an ancient seat of Greek civilisation finds itself after long ages 
of Roman, Venetian, Turkish, and restored Greek rule. There, 
if you know where to look, may you see fragments of the archi- 
tecture of every age. But the series must be studied in detail 
elsewhere ; seeing that in the life of cities ‘nothing preserves 
like early overthrow, nothing destroys like continuous pros- 
perity, and ‘mother earth is a safe keeper of antiquities.’ 
Therefore, if you wish to see the Homeric City, you must take 
the road to Mycenz. Argos dealt with her metropolis ‘as the 
savage swallows the eye of his slain enemy in order to take to 
himself the other’s strength, courage, and glory;’ and so we 
find the Greek dramatists a few years after the fall of Mycenzx 
transferring the fame and shame of Pelops’s line to the upstart 
Argos. ‘If wecan conceive Parisand Laon—or by a still bolder 
flight Paris and Aachen’ (New York and York is a yet braver 
antithesis), ‘within sight of one another, and if we can conceive 
the elder seat of rule not only robbed of its glory, but actually 
razed to the ground by the younger, we shall get a fair illustra- 
tion of what really happened in the case of Argos and Mycenzx.’ 
In these latter days the visionary crown has been restored ; and 
the shadows of the great names of Hellenic romance haunt 
Schliemann’s rubbish-heaps. At Mycenz, of all places in the 
Broad Fen, Grimm’s law may be regarded as a form of poetry ; 
there we feel—or ought to feel—that the Pelopids were our 
forefathers’ kinsmen, and that for decency’s sake we must 
ignore the exhibition of ‘ Schliemann’s Agamemnon.’ But 
Mr. Freeman adds: ‘On the marvels of Egypt and Nineveh 
we gaze with simple wonder; in them and their makers we 
have no share.’ It is impossible to accept more than the first 
half of this statement. The gods of Greece are for ever dises- 
tablished ; the gods of Egypt still sojourn in our midst. Are 
they not for ever bewailing their long captivity from the house- 
tops, whensoever that wrinkled slave of earth climbs star by 
star to her spectral noon’ In a word—Cats. 

The /¢aly is fully as interesting as the Greece. Readers of 
Macaulay’s plain-song may use it to justify their idol’s epithets. 
The article on ‘A Church by the Camp of Hannibal,’ is full of 
quiet glee at the unpremeditated irony of circumstances. The 
surmise, that the Mount of Tifata may have witnessed a 
sacrifice to Baal in the presence of Hannibal’s army, strikes the 
author, as he considers the interior of Sant Angelo in Formis, 
and straightway the toil of travel is forgotten; and as he looks 
at the austere countenance of the Abbot Desiderius enter- 
taining all the Archangels and Evangelists (the Abbot looks 
dreadfully bored), he remembers that Hannibal, too, must have 
thought himself ‘ charged with a mission from the gods of his 
own city” Would that the taciturn captain could have re- 
visited his old quarters in Capua (‘which long was to Rome 


‘what Paris long was to London’), and explained to Mr. Free- 


man why he took the trouble to cast his spear into Rome—if 
indeed there is any truth in the Roman schoolboy’s stock theme! 
Again, a short journey by way of the Flaminian Gate brings 
him to the site of Veii (‘the Italian Troy’), where the famous 
painted tomb shows that within the ramparts of the Veientine 
hills dwelled a race ‘with whom death counted for more than 
life’ The road thither reminds him of the bordershires of 
England, with the mountains of Wales in the far distance ; and 
ourselves know of a ‘ Devil’s Punchbowl’ in Herefordshire 
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which is exactly the site of Veii on a small scale. ‘We turn 
from Veii’—says the historian—‘ feeling how thoroughly true jn 
its main outline, how utterly untrustworthy in its detail, is what 
passes for early Roman history.’ Stones and bones are 
undeniable ; but history is, on the whole, more concerned 
with fictions than with facts. Peter Schlemihl was a person 
his shadow became a personage: even so the man as he js 
conceived by his fellow men, rather than the man-in-himself, 
is the factor in politics—ancient or modern. The Shaving 
of Shagpat is the best philosophy of history. 


CUR REPETITA ? 


/-ssays about Men, Women, and Books. By AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL. London: Elliot Stock. 


‘To speak or write lightly of departed genius is offensive, but 
people who have the luck to be alive must not expect to be 
taken quite so seriously.’ Thus Mr. Birrell, and while noting 
that the fact of life is not quite relevant to merit, we are glad of 
his remark, for it indicates that he will not be annoyed nor deem 
us wanting in due respect for his qualities as writer and Member 
of Parliament, if we are scarce able to write of his book in a 
spirit of solemn and reverent awe. We are sure he will not 
mind, for in the same essay he expresses his belief in the insig- 
nificance of printed as opposed to vivd voce criticism. He 
relates how he fell in with aclerk in an insurance office, who 
talked to him about authors, and observing that the clerk ‘ per- 
meates his circle—for he must live somewhere—with his 
opinions,’ exclaims : ‘ These are your gods, O authors.’ Even 
reviewers live somewhere, by the way, and, for aught we know, 
may ‘ permeate their circles.’ But the upshot is that since the 
present humble member of the craft, or gang, is acquainted 
with several people to whom he can conscientiously recommend 
Mr. Birrell’s book as just the thing for them, he may write as 
he pleases of its value as literature. 

It is pleasant, chatty, inoffensive, not ill-informed. It is also 
fragmentary, ineffective in criticism, unjustified as a book, save 
in its relation to conceivable readers. ‘The first four essays, 
for example, are entitled ‘Dean Swift,’ ‘Lord Bolingbroke,’ 
‘Sterne,’ ‘ Dr. Johnson.’ A reader who knows nothing about 
these subjects, may perhaps take some good from reading any- 
thing about them, and Mr. Birrell steers clear of mistakes. But 
one with an average knowledge of them can only tind as a 
reason for the existence of the essays that they contain 
mention of comparatively new books, Mr. Churton Collins’s 
books on Swift and Bolingbroke, Mr. Traill’s book on Sterne, 
and Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s Letters of Samuel Johnson: which 
mention was an appropriate enough reason for a few general 
remarks in a periodical, but is no justification for re-publishing 
the articles. One asks, in fine, of such things: Do they 
contain anything new of fact or criticism, or do they express 
what is old in words and sentences that justify themselves ’ 
Here the answer to both questions must be negative. ut once 
more, Mr. Birrell is an amiable, fluent writer, and to quarrel 
with his book would be disagreeable : as though one should 
display an ill-bred intolerance of a cempanion who says 
pleasantly what one happens to have heard before. 

Some of the touches of humour are taking enough. In 
‘Roger North’s Autobiography,’ for instance: ‘“If he should 
die,” writes Roger, ‘I am lost.” But Francis did not die, which 
was as well, for he was much better suited to this world than 
the next.’ But sometimes we are inclined to think the sense of 
humour sleeps. Marie Bashkirtseff is quoted: ‘Just now | 
spoke harshly to my aunt, but I could not help it. She came 
in just when I was weeping with my hands over my face, and 
was summoning God to attend to me a little. Mr. Birrell’s 
comment is, ‘A book like this makes one wonder what power, 
human or divine, can exorcise such a demon of vanity,’ etc. 
etc. No doubt that is the decorous thing to say, but we fancy 
Sterne would have said something else just then. The 
occasional acrimony which somewhat marred the amiability 
of Res Judicate—as when some writer was chastised 
for remembering that Richardson was a_ bookseller and 
Gibbon was arraigned for not understanding the popular 
spirit or something of the kind—is hardly noticeable here. 
Bolingbroke is let off far more easily than, remembering the 
indication of Mr. Birrell’s political bias in the last book, we 
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had expected. He says, indeed of Swift that ‘his language is 
horrible from first to last. He is full of odious images, of base 
and abominable allusions, an exaggeration which seems 
inspired by sympathies irrelevant to literature; but he is a 
pleasantly lukewarm supporter of Jeremy Collier. With much 
in his two last essays, ‘Americanisms and LBritainisms’ and 
‘Authors and Critics,’ every sane person may agree, He 
rebukes the fatuous rant of Mr. Brander Matthews about the 
exclusion of British authors from America very neatly, and his 
chaff of the authors who take themselves too seriously is much 
to our mind. But to be frank, the most of the essays, very 
agreeable as fragments of conversation, make a book of the 
slightest and least justifiable sort. 


THE INDIAN LAND QUESTION 


A Short Account of the Land Revenue and tts Administration 
in British India; with a Sketch of the Land Tenures. By 
B. H. BADEN-POWELL, C.I.E., F.R.S.E., M.R.A.S., etc. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


The compiler of this valuable little manual is well known 
to Indian officials as the author of the standard work on the 
subject, Zhe Land Systems of British India, an elaborate and 
learned disquisition in three ponderous volumes. Therein he 
wrote as an expert among officials, mainly for the edification 
of official experts. In this case his handy little crown-octavo 
is intended primarily as a convenient elementary text-book for 
the student, who approaches the subject for the first time, or for 
those officials, as Forest Officers, to whom a general acquaint- 
ance with the Indian land system is useful, but who need not 
such close or so detailed a knowledge as those who are to be 
actually engaged in administration. More: Mr. Baden-Powell 
has conferred a boon on a class of English readers, few in 
number, but highly deserving of encouragement—the general 
citizen who takes an interest in such Indian questions as, how- 
ever hard to understand in England, are of infinite importance 
to the Dependency. 

The appearance of this manual is made especially opportune 
by the land agitation in connection with the Behar Cadastral 
Survey. Mr. Baden-Powell’s authority will probably be quoted 
by both parties to the dispute. For he shows, on the one 
hand, that where the Government is not fettered by any Perma- 
nent Settlement—in the North-Western Provinces, for instance 

-its demand for revenue was at first 66 per cent. of the gross 
produce ; and that even at the present day its demand is any- 
thing between 45 and 55 per cent.—the average demand being 
50 per cent. It will be remembered that Sir Patrick Mac- 
Donnell, in his defence of the Survey, declared the other day, 
that a hundred years ago the Government in Bengal used to 
squeeze 99 per cent. out of the zemindirs : also that he assumes 
the martyr look for that, by reason of certain foolish scruples 
as to the Permanent Settlement of 1793, he is unable to exact 
this frightful, this absolutely unprecedented rack-rent from the 
bloated landlords of to-day. Probably Sir Patrick would be 
fairly content with 50 per cent. of the gross assets; and Mr. 
Baden-Powell shows that this is the normal ‘squeeze’ of a 
paternal Government outside Bengal, and so far supports his 
contention. Indeed, Mr. Baden-Powell, taking the high-and- 
dry official view of the rights of the Government, expressly 
deprecates the extension of a permanent settlement of the 
land-revenue to any of the other happy provinces, where it is 
now re-assessed, and the ‘unearned increment’ is swept into 
the Government coffers every thirty years, on the ground 
that we cannot yet be sure that any given estate has 
reached its maximum producing power. It would do, he 
thinks, to say that the Government land-revenue shall be 
for ever fixed at the modest rate of 50 per cent. of present 
assets, until we can be sure that the power will not increase. 
On the other hand, his fair and impartial account of the origin 
of the Permanent Settlement, of the status of the Bengal 
zemindirs before 1793, and of the nature of the compact 
between Lord Cornwallis and the zemindirs in that year, 
blows into nothingness the long-winded casuistry by which Sir 
Patrick, in his recent minute, seems to justify the plundering 
of the Survey Policy. At pages 104, 105, 111, and elsewhere, 
he shows that the Bengal zemindars, or landlords, though in 
Mohammedan times they had doubtless ‘ gained and consoli- 
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dated their position by being allowed to farm the revenues,’ were 
of varied origin. ‘Some of them,’ he says, ‘were the old 
Rajas or territorial chiefs of the country’; and the history of 
3engal teaches that that was the origin of every one of the 
creat Zemindidri Houses of Behar—the Mahardjas of Darshanga, 
Dumraon, Hatwa, Kettia, and others. ‘Indeed,’ he notes, 
‘some of the now permanently settled Bengal landlords (e.g., 
those in the Chutiya Nagpur districts) were never revenue- 
farmers at all, but simply local chieftains with whom the 
Mughal ruler had not cared to interfere’ And ‘when, he 
adds, ‘ we consider the class of landlords who were once ruling 
chiefs, it is generally difficult to draw any real line between the 
subject zeminddér (who may have a title of rank or be an 
hereditary nobleman, but still is a subject), and the class of 
smaller Feudatory States which are not subject.’ What, then, 
becomes of Sir Patrick’s voluminous arguments to show that 
the Behar zemindar, having been originally a mere revenue- 
farmer compelled to give up go per cent. of his assets to the 
Government, should be well enough pleased if he is permitted 
to keep any at all beyond the ten per cent. that was his in that 
capacity ? 

Still more clearly does Mr. Baden-Powell show that the 
determination of Sir Charles Elliott and Sir Patrick MacDonnell 
to impose the crushing burden of the cost of the Survey, and 
the annual cess for the maintenance of the Record-of-Rights, 
only on incomes derived from land, is a clear infringement of 
the Permanent Settlement. For, he points out (pp. 158-9) that 
before 1793 aéwédbs or extra payments of this kind—he instances 
the charge for the maintenance of the rural police—were borne 
by the zemindar on the condition that he was allowed to hold a 
certain amount of land revenue-free: the revenues of which 
land sufficed for these extra payments. But under the Per- 
manent Settlement, it was agreed that in future the Govern- 
ment ‘ would relieve the landlord of such public charges’; and 
consequently the lands held revenue-free for these purposes 
were resumed, and the revenue payable to Government was 
assessed upon them. ‘All cesses and extras on the Land 
Kevenue were abolished’, Mr. baden-Powell says; and ‘as 
the landlord would no longer be liable to such additional 
demands, he in turn was strictly prohibited, under penalty, from 
levying such charges on the landholders who now became 
legally his “tenants”. Elsewhere, our author’s official bias 
induces him to defend the Behar Survey gudé Survey, and to 
seek to show that it will #o¢ produce the litigation and extortion 
its opponents predict it will. Probably no one would deny that 
the Government has the right to institute such a Survey, if it 
chooses to pay for it; but Mr. Baden-Powell is careful to 
remark that the Government ought to make ‘some equitable 
arrangement as to the cost.’ And from the passages which we 
have quoted it may be assumed that he would regard as 
equitable no arrangement that laid the burden on such incomes 
as are derived from ‘ permanently. settled’ land. 


CRAFTSMEN IN LITTLE 


Some Minor Arts, as practtsed in England. By Professor 
CHURCH, F.S.A., and Others. London: Seeley. 


It has long been the bitter cry of the outcast collector that 
nothing’s left him to collect. What was the amateur’s profes- 
sion has now become the professional’s trade; the American 
eaglet, male and female, has rifled every curio-shop from Land’s 
End to Johno’ Groats ; still-waxing prices make the intelligent 
but needy virtuoso to shun all sales and flee the face of every 
auctioneer. To him in his hungry need, accretion seeming no 
more possible, come Messrs. Church, Read and Co., and in a 
series of pleasant articles, with illustrations which cannot be 
too highly praised, inform him not only that he may still go on 
collecting, but also that there is plenty of scope for an enter- 
prising artificer. The most of the book is devoted to English 
bookbinding and English pottery, both which subjects have a 
literature of their own, and is valuable principally because it is 
illustrated by a set of reproductions as marvellous as we have 
ever seen. It seems impossible to get nearer to the original 
thing than Messrs. W. Griggs and Sons have done in their 
facsimiles of some famous historical bindings ; while the illus- 
trations of early slip-decorated earthenware and coloured salt 
glaze, though less successful, are still admirable in effect. All 
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the same, the student of bindings and English pottery will 
have to gotothe books. Tickled far othergates is the Amateur 
Collector : who, having read the essays on Impressed Horn and 
English Fruit Trenchers, will haste to admit that Messrs. 
Church and Co. have by no means lived in vain. 

It is something of a humiliation that the sole survival of the 
art of working in impressed horn—an art which had beauty, 
simplicity, and even utility in its favour—should be found to 
day in the buttons of ladies’ jackets. For horn, and the 
lovelier tortoise-shell, lend themselves admirably to treatment, 
and two conditions alone are needed to bring about a successful 
revival : the first a designer ; the second, which is harder to 
create, a medallist or die-sinker of infinite deliberation and 
patience. The rest is simple. The horn or shell is immersed 
in boiling water, and then the die descends upon it in its 
softened state, and stamps out the design. Nearly all the 
minor arts have arisen to glorify or pander to a fashion. We 
no longer snuff, and it was with snuffing this minor art went out ; 
but we still need card-cases and dondbonni¢res ; our little tables 
are a pretext for innumerable gimcracks : there is surely room 
for it among us now? Of its history we know little ; but in 
Amsterdam, in 1626,an Englishman named Osborn was turning 
out the most exquisite medallic work in it, two samples of which 
are admirably figured here by photo-process. Another, who 
signed and dated his pieces, was John Obrisset: he flourished 
between 1705 and 1727; his best known work is the famous 
snuff-box of Sir Francis Drake impressed with that worthy’s 
arms. Then came the mob which wished for the snuffing of 
the Eighteenth Century; and in the end one J. W., who in 
the first quarter of the Nineteenth made moulds for knife- 
handles. So for a matter of two hundred years this little 
art lived on : greater, like some others, in its infancy than at 
any other period of its career: till at last it fell into the 
atrophy which cometh of a change of fashion in small things, 
and so passed peacefully into the grave. 

Next in interest, though not in ‘order, is Professor Church’s 
valuable essay on English Fruit Trenchers. Such as go to the 
British Museum for edification may have remarked in the first 
room, in the first glass case on the right, a number of flat round 
discs of wood. They are about five inches in diameter, and 
from an eighth to a quarter of an inchthick; they are coloured 
in the dyes not of England but of Cashmere ; and in the centre 
of them, written in that old Court hand which still survives 
among the older law-stationers and the copyists of wills at 
Somerset House, is a posy or moral observation dear to the 
platitudinarian. As thus: 

O death, yr power is great I must confesse, 
I often wish that it were less. 


This is sweetly obvious. Less obvious is the purpose of the 
things themselves, call them by what name you will. It is to 
note that if they had been used for fruit or even cheese, they 
would show stains, and the colours would have rubbed off in 
the cleaning ; whereas they are fresh as they were in the days 
of Elizabeth, when they were made ; neither do the plain sides 
show any traces of such usage. The same objection applies to 
the use of them as stands for tankards. Professor Church sug- 
gests, but does not establish, that they served as napkin trays. 
We incline ourselves to the belief that they were used for some 
sort of round game, with or without forfeits. That belief is 
confirmed by a writer in the Gentleman's Magazine of 1763, who 


. had seen ‘near forty years ago’ an old lady—that Viscountess 


Longueville, who died in 1763, near a hundred years old—order 
in the ‘lots’ for a juvenile party. About a dozen of these 
roundels were dealt by her with their backs towards the com- 
pany. Then each of her guests drew one ; and ‘ great diversion 
was excited by the satirical distich which accidentally occurred 
upon the lot of each, as being supposed to be descriptive, either 
of the character, or of the matrimonial choice of the person who 
drew the same.’ It is fair to add that Puttenham’s Art of 
English Poesie gives an equally strong passage in support to 
the theory that after all they were trenchers for fruit. Whatever 
their function, they were kept in round boxes painted in much 
the same sort of style as themselves, though the covers, being 
exposed to wear and tear, are generally indecipherable. The 
usual designs were strap work and highly conventionalised 
flowers in red, green, blue, white and gold, with a posy in the 
middle, as we have said : 
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l°eede mynde with myrth, thy mawe with meate, 
And eat to lyue, not lyue to eat. 

For gorging doth offende thy healthe, 

Thy god, thy soule, thy witt, thy wealthe. 


The dates on them are mostly of the sixteenth century, though 
some overlap into the seventeenth, and one at the British 
Museum goes back as tar as 1478. “The most are round, though 
some are rectangular and oblong. ‘The designs show a high 
degree of excellence, and may be commended to the notice 
of Mr. W. Morris, if he have not already adopted them; 
those of the Marigold, the Filbert, and the Barberry would 
make the fortune of a modern wall-paper. Professor Church 
hopes that his remarks may lead to a revival of a pretty conceit, 
and he suggests to the slave of the Wedding Present a set 
of trencher roundels, quaintly figured with flowers and fruits. 

At this point we part company with the Amateur Collector, 
for the remaining essays, on English Effigies in Wood and 
English Enamels, treat of subjects which demand a Fortunatus 
purse: though to hii that hath a soul above a jackdaw’s, 
and can take his walks abroad in a museum without violating 
the Tenth Commandment, these chapters should be the most 
interesting in the book. 


PERS/CIS PERSIOR 


A Year Amongst the Persians. By EDWARD G. BROWNE, 
London : Black. 


Mr. George Curzon has exhausted the political aspects of 
Persia: her place in the Asiatic system, and the prospects of 
her endurance. Yet was there room for a book on the land 
and the people, and Mr. Browne's itinerary comes by no means 
amiss. A strange introduction, setting forth the conversion of 
a British undergraduate into a thorough-paced Persian, makes 
you acquainted with one Mirz4 Muhammad Bakir, successively 
a Shiite Muhammadan, a dervish, a Christian, an Atheist, a 
Jew, and an Islamo-Christian, according to a creed himself had 
patented. Arrived in the country of his longings, Mr. Browne 
rubbed shoulders with every condition of man, and bandied 
words with the peasants in their dialects. Hence he can dis- 
tinguish, as perhaps no traveller before him, between the 
various races composing the population, as the semi-Turk of 
Tabriz, the pure Persian of Shiraz, the mountaineer, and the 
lowlander. Nay, every village has its individuality : one has 
achieved celebrity by its liars, and another by its drunkards. 
Altogether, Mr. Browne’s book is little less than a revelation of 
modern Persia; though, while he records his hotel bills with 
minuteness, he happily refrains from the daily chronicle of his 
fleas. 

At Shiraz Mr. Browne met some melancholy princes, 
doomed, because of their royal descent, to lives of wearisome 
idleness. The Government would not find them occupation, 
because they were too distinguished to be punished, if detected 
in peculation or neglect of duty. But with the upper classes, as 
a rule, the time fleets merrily enough ; and the Ispahan dinner, 
with its dancing-boys and music, seems a vastly superior en- 
tertainment to the London penance. Mr. Browne would 
persuade you that though the northerner is a sullen and dull- 
minded fellow, the townsfolk of Kirman (for example) are 
endowed with a versatile and subtle wit. In truth they can cap 
verses from Hafiz with surprising readiness ; but somehow 
their stories, as reproduced by the author, enthral not the 
imagination. ‘The best concerns the last will and testament of 
Obeyd-i-Zakini, the poet. He directed each of his three 
children to repair secretly and separately to a certain spot, and 
search for a treasure that he had buried. They met ; they ex- 
changed explanations ; they dug; they discovered a parcel, 
wherein was a box, wherein was some cotton-wool, wherein was 
a slip of paper, whereon were the words 

God knows, and I know, and thou too knowest 
Phat Obeyd-i-Zakani does not possess a single copper. 


The anecdote, of course, loses by translation, and so with the 
lampoon on an unpopular governor— 
He made Dilgushaé under the ‘ Slide’ (the incline) 


He made Dilgusha with the sticks and the pole (the bastinado) 
Alas for Dilgusha ! 


On the other hand, Mr, Browne discourses most pleasantly 
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upon the /é#nés ; spirits amenable to exorcism, but liable to 
take offence, if you cast a stone without giving them warning. 
One sceptic professed, indeed, to regard the apparitions, that 
can be raised by incantation, with absolute contempt. In his 
case a lion duly walked within the magic circle; but it 
resembled the pictures he had seen over the doors of baths, 
and he subsequently discovered the real beast to be quite 
unlike the conventional. The country folk, however, are 
troubled with no doubts as to the reality of the sasnds, that 
haunts the wayside. Yet some do represent it as merely mis- 
chievous ; while, according to others, it will assume the shape 
of an aged man by the river-bank, beg to be carried across and 
then strangle you, midway, by winding its long legs round your 
throat. On the other hand, the Aé-//s, or foot-licker, has been 
foiled by two muleteers of Ispahdn, who slept side by side, their 
bodies covered bya single cloak. ‘I have wandered througha 
thousand and thirty and three valleys,’ exclaimed the discomfited 
hobgoblin, ‘ but never yet saw I a two-headed man.’ 

Mr. Browne seems to have been chiefly attracted by the 
faiths of Persia, and he heckled their exponents with doughty 
pertinacity. Hence he gives a perspicuous account of the 
mysticism and magic with which the philosophers have overlaid 
the creed of Islam. Mirzd Asadu’llih has elaborated a ground- 
plan of futurity with arcs of ascent and descent, the whole 
resembling a mathematical tripos with wranglers and senior 
optimes. Confronted by the eternal problem, How can the 
soul of A. be happy while his friend b. lies in torment? the 
philosopher was quite equal to the occasion. B. will walk with 
A. in his former shape, not in the repulsive form that he has 
now assumed. Do we not often dream that our acquaint- 
ances are prosperous while they are really in great pain or 
trouble? Mr. Browne, however, took his chief delight in 
colloguing not with the orthodox but with the schismatic. He 
tarried many days among the Zoroastrians, or Guebres, a quietist 
sect that turns, of conviction, its other cheek to the smiter. 
Imagine his disgust when approached by a Bombay Parsee, 
who not only spoke English much better than Persian, but who 
held the land of his fathers to be a vile country with ‘no rail- 
ways, no hotels, no places of amusement.’ His grand discovery, 
of course, was the Bab{ community and its branch heresies, and 
the story of his finding the scent at Teheran, going at full cry 
through Ispahin, and running the fox to earth at Shiraz, makes 
excellent reading. In his wrestlings with the professors of 
those elastic religions, one notes with amusement that while he 
convicted them of sundry glaring inconsistencies, they, on the 
other hand, committed him to a most astounding definition of 
the Trinity. Moreover, though Babi-ism may elevate the 
general, Mr. Browne confesses that at Kirmdn it has developed 
into a scandalous antinomianism. ‘If you would see Adam,’ 
cried a parcher of peas, ‘I am Adam; if Noah, I am Noah; if 
Abraham, I am Abraham ; if Moses, I am Moses; if Christ, 
lo! lam Christ.’ ‘ Why do you not say at once, “I am God” ?? 
ran Mr. Browne’s natural retort. ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘there is 
naught but He.’ In company with a shocking old reprobate, 
the Sheykh Ibrahim, Mr. Browne became a slave to the opium- 
fend, but his regeneration was so easily accomplished that 
even Mr. Caine should not make capital out of the incident. 
The chapter entitled ‘Among the Kalandars’ sets forth, with 
considerable gusto, the carouses of this professed Bab{ and his 
fellow toss-pots, and Mr. Browne’s exclamation—‘ More than 
once, disgusted by his blasphemous conversation and drunken- 
ness, I endeavoured to discourage his visits’—can scarce be 
taken seriously. He is essentially a humorist, and his readers 
will probably surmise that even an ingenuous admiration for 
the Bab should, if the truth were only known, be reckoned as 
‘only his fun.’ 


THEOLOGY 


Of Biblical Essays (London: Macmillan) the volume latest 
published by the trustees of ‘the Lightfoot Fund,’ a large 
portion—about a third—has been already issued in such 
magazines as The Expositor and The Journal of Sacred and 
Classical Philology. With this matteris included an article by the 
late Dr. Hort, intended to assist the reader in following Light- 
foot’s argument in his essay on the Epistle to the Romans. 

The new stuff is contained in nine articles, all—with the excep- 
tion of two upon the Fourth Gospel—dealing with the history 
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and Epistles of St. Paul. To each of these is prefixed the state- 
ment ‘ Printed from Lecture Notes.’ This is explained in an 
introduction to mean that the trustees have no MS. of the 
bishop’s corresponding to the print. In preparing his lectures 
Dr. Lightfoot rarely did more than sketch an outline of what 
he meant to say. ‘Accordingly in those essays which are 
described as printed from lecture notes, it has been found 
necessary to frame into sentences page after page, which in 
the original notes exist only in the briefest summary. It is 
inevitable, therefore, that in places the bishop’s meaning 
will have been obscurely expressed, if not entirely missed. 
We question if any editors are entitled to deal in this way 
with the unfinished work of any author. It is impossible 
even for the most careful and like-minded to be sure that in thus 
compiling trom the drsjecta membra of a scholar’s notebook 
(eked out with the jottings of his students), they are doing justice 
to his memory and correctly reproducing his final thoughts. 
It is fair to add that in this case little fault can be found with 
the result. As far as one can judge, these compilations have 
the ring of the bishop’s own work in all its exactitude, learning, 
critical knowledge, and philosophic insight. As to selection, 
however, it was scarce necessary to reprint the paper, written 
as far back as ’55, on the ‘ Mission of Titus to the Corinthians,’ 
which is of no special interest: nor the brief and largely cons 
jectural sketch of ‘St. Paul’s History after the close of the 
Acts,’ founded on ‘lecture notes’ and dated ’62. Moreover, the 
trustees, in their—no doubt—honest desire to do justice to the 
late bishop’s memory, appear to be taking liberties with his 
literary remains which are in no wise warranted. Indeed, 
they frankly say in their preface that ‘the second and third 
essays on St. John’s Gospel form part of a subject which, 
as he tells us himself, he considered to “ have passed 
into other and better hands”; and they would probably 
never have been published by Dr. Lightfoot himself’? Then, 
why publish them at all? Why repeat the faux pas of Mr. 
Froude, and thrust into publicity any writing which it is be- 
lieved the writer himself would have suppressed ? 

For thearticles on the Efistle to the Romans, they are already 
familiar to Biblical scholars, who are by no means at one as to the 
theory they propound, that the Epistle in the Canon is the 
original letter as addressed to the Church of Rome, and not—as 
maintained by Kenan—a combination of four letters addressed 
to as many churches. The articles on the Fourth Gospel—one 
a reprint, and two in continuation of it, compiled from lecture 
notes—form, although somewhat discredited by the statement 
we have quoted, a powerful argument for the authenticity and 
genuineness of that book, drawn partly from internal, and 
partly from external, evidence. That on ‘ St. Paul’s Preparation 
for the Ministry’ is brief, but ingenious and suggestive ; and 
those on the Churches of Macedonia and Thessalonica are full 
of the results of the writer’s exact familiarity with the details of 
classical and Biblical history, geography, and literature. It 
goes without saying that, like all the bishop’s works, the volume 
is one which the ripest scholar will best prize ; while the merest 
tyro will find it abounding in help and guidance, and be stimu- 
lated by its vigorous intellectual quality and its high example of 
scholarship. 

Cambridge Sermons: selected and edited by C. H. Prior, 
M.A. (London: Methuen & Co.). This volume, of fourteen 
sermons, has originated in the same idea which, more than 
thirty years ago, suggested the publication of the once famous 
Essays and Reviews, and more recently that of the Scotch 
Sermons, which in 1880 fluttered the dovecotes of Caledonian 
orthodoxy. The Editor has, he tells us, wished ‘ to select those 
sermons which in his opinion are most characteristic of the 
University pulpit... When we note that his list of preachers 
includes such names as those of Archbishop Benson, Bishop 
Westcott, and Doctors Searle, Leeke, H. E. Ryle, and Maclear, 
we need not add that he has chosen to draw upon some of the 
best representatives of the learning, the churchmanship, and 
the theological thought of the University, and has been im- 
partially eclectic in his choice. We question, however, if they 
have given him of their best: and we are certain that this 
volume will produce no such sensation as that produced by 
those two others. There is nothing in it, at any rate, 
that even the critically orthodox would pronounce startling 
in speculation or dangerous in novelty. The days are over, 
indeed, when even the hint of divergence from authoritative 
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standards roused an eager pack of heresy-hunters. In these 
times, with the fresher and freer air of the present day, either 
the scent does not lie, or the hounds have grown lazy. but 
even were they as active and keen as the packs of our earlier 
years, they would detect no flavour of unsoundness in these 
safe and pious discourses. There is no lack in them of 
reference to the genius /oci—to the great names of founders, 
teachers, and scholars—to the studies of the ancient and 
famous schools ; but in the line of thought and general tone of 
the writers there is nothing specially to remind us of their 
close connection with an illustrious University. Such indica- 
tion or reminder of this connection as we do find is sometimes 
rather too personal or local. Although skilfully introduced, 
one feels it, for example, an abrupt transition and a too familiar 
intrusion when Bishop Westcott, at the close of an interesting 
discourse on the spirit which should animate a great academic 
corporation, exclaims, ‘ When I ask your alms for the Barnwell 
and Chesterton Clergy Fund, I offer you a test of the reality of 
your faith in the larger spiritual life to which we have for a few 
moments lifted our eyes.’ 

Sermons on the Old Testament(London : Methuen), by 5. R. 
Driver, D.D. No English divine enjoys a higher reputation, 
both at home and abroad, for lettered scholarship and Old 
Testament criticism than the Regius Professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford. His works on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew; on 
Isaiah, his Life and Times, etc.; on the Hebrew Text o/ 
Samuel, with an Introduction on Hebrew Palaography, are 
known on both sides of the Atlantic ; and his views as to the 
Old Testament canon and the history of the Jewish religion, 
as exhibited in his recent Jutroduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament, are much more moderate and less alarming 
to the ordinarily orthodox reader than those of Wellhausen, 
Kuenen, and Robertson Smith. This volume of sermons is 
such as we might expect to have from a writer of Dr. Driver’s 
calibre. They are based on a thorough critical acquaintance 
with the Hebrew text in its history and authorship ; but they 
deal with it as chiefly and permanently of importance to the 
Christian reader, not because of its theology, but because of its 
moral teaching and spiritual power. He guards himself, in his 
preface, from the anticipated charge of indifference to the 
religious value of the Hebrew Scriptures, because his critical 
faculty cannot accept the traditions of the Church regarding 
them. The adoption of certain critical conclusions— he main- 
tains—‘implies no change in respect to the divine attributes 
revealed in the Old Testament; no change in the lessons of 
human duty to be derived from it: no change as to the 
general position (apart from the interpretation of particular 
passages) that the Old Testament points forward prophetically 
to Christ. One of the most striking and cogently reasoned 
of the sermons, an-l one most thoroughly bearing out this 
principle, is that with which the volume opens, on ‘Evolution 
Compatible with Faith.’ It deals with the method and the 
conclusions of science with perfect fairness ; it concedes to 
them all that they can warrantably claim ; but it makes the 
distinct reservation : ‘ Science does not frame a theory of the 
universe as a whole—it deals only with the laws which govern 
the material part of it: a theory of the whole must find room 
for other facts, other phenomena, other laws, not less than 
for those which form the subject-matter of science. Theology 
may—at least provisionally—accept the evolutionary theory 
of the origin of the material part of man; but the inherent 
inalienable value ‘of the Old Testament record of creation— 
a value which is unassailable by criticism, and which is 
superior to all questions of authorship or date,’ is its 
testimony to the universal truths of human life; to 
man’s becoming conscious of’a moral law ; of his yielding to 
the temptation to revolt from it; to his possession of powers 
and elements of character which are suggested by the term 
‘Image of God’; to his awe in the presence of the Infinite 
Power which lies behind all the phenomena of nature. These 
truths, to which science can never lead us, yet lie at the very 
root of man’s moral and spiritual being. And they abide with 
us as unassailable truths, however far scientific discoveries and 
conclusions may diverge from the traditional interpretation of 
the symbolical language of Genesis. The same candid and 
critical spirit—yet, amid its keenest exercise of criticism, 
tenacious of every line of moral and spiritual teaching— 
pervades all the sermons. We may specify as particularly 
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characteristic of Dr. Driver’s method that on ‘ Inspiration’ and 
that on the ‘ Voice of God in the Old Testament.’ There are 
only twelve in all, but each is full of critical insight, of suggestive 
thoughts, of earnest religious feeling. 

Christianity and the Ideal of Humanity, in Old Times and 
New, of John Stuart Blackie, Emeritus Professor of Greek jn 
the University of Edinburgh (Edinburgh: David Douglas), 
consists of six lectures, or articles, on David, King of Israel: 
Christian Unity: Wisdom: Women (2): St. Paul and the 
Epistle to the Romans: and the Scottish Covenanters, 
There is no distinct thread of connection running through 
Mr. Blackie’s treatment of these very diverse topics; but 
throughout you recognise an element of warm, patriotic, and 


catholic, Christian feeling: which quality asserts itself, with. 


special emphasis, in the chapters on Christian Unity and the 
Scottish Covenanters. But all the articles deserve attention, 
They are never dull, and they have a wealth of apposite 
illustration which attests the extensive reading and the unim.- 
paired memory of their author. 


A MUCH SUBLIMER PORTE 


The Great Palace of Constantinople. By the late Dr. A. G, 
PASPATES. Translated from the Greek by WILLIAM 
METCALFE, B.D. Paisley : Gardner. 


Explorations in Constantinople are not as a rule conducted 
on ordinary lines, The Unspeakable objects to excavation, and 
not entirely without reason : as on the one hand, the vandalism 
shown at Athens, where fine mediaeval remains have been 
ruthlessly grubbed up in the search for the cock-eyed Primitive 
in marble (much as if one should raze Westminster Abbey to 
tind flint axe-heads) ; as on the other the tricks of filibusters like 
di Cesnola, with his export of ‘ forty-five grand pianos.’ But the 
result is that an explorer’s chances are limited to lurking round 
when the needless navvy blasts (literally) a Cyclopean wall, or 
to peeping into the back yards of Turkish proprietors—a 
proceeding open to misconstruction, and not without risk. 
To these scanty materials must be added the copious, though 
confused and often ignorant, accounts of Byzantine topographers 
between the sixth and sixteenth centuries. 

Those who are acquainted with M. Paspates’s previous labours 
will not be surprised to hear that he has produced a learned 
and convincing work. That it is presented in a form which 
can scarce be called literary, is the fault neither of himself nor 
of his translator, but of that ‘poetic and grandly cacophonous 
speech’ which the Wallachs of Athens delight to think repre- 
sents the tongue of Thucydides, and which it seems impossible 
to mould into any tolerable style. ‘These considerations apart, 
M. Paspates would appear to have proved his thesis : which is 
neither more nor less than that all other modern writers have 
been mistaken in the site of the Great Palace, commonly sup- 
posed to be nearly conterminous with the present palace and 
to extend to Seraglio Point. M. Paspates believes, and appears 
to prove, that the walls hitherto held those of the original 
palace are really those of Michael Palaeologus, built after the 
Imperial restoration in 1261. The Great Palace he holds to 
have extended from a spot much south of Seraglio Point to a 
limit south of the Hippodrome on the sea-face. Of its walls, he 
naturally could not discover much : but the spots in which they 
are or were visible tally exactly with his theory : and above all 
he is enabled by the aid of them to reconcile some most conflict- 
ing statements of contemporary topographers. With some of his 
historical conclusions we are less in accord. For example, it 
is scarce credible that the friendly Genoese were exiled to 
Heractea by Michael merely because he wanted their quarter, 
to include it within a new palace. It seems more likely that he 
had some substantial cause of grievance against the ‘ Genovesi 
pien d’ogni magagna,’ and that they got their deserts. If not, 
why not have allowed them to settle in Galata at once? With 
the ‘ Nika’ sedition our author is much more fortunate. Viewed 
in the light of his explanation, the obscure details of the mas- 
sacre of the populace in the Hippodrome by Belisarius and 
Mundus seem clear enough. 

Between the Hippodrome and the Sea of Marmora he places 
the mass of the Palace buildings : an area full two miles round, 
and containing no less than twenty-eight churches and chapels, 
besides a mass of secular buildings, of nearly all which he 
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believes he has discovered remains, in part above ground, and 
in part among the cellars of numberless squalid Turkish dwel- 
lings. To the north of this, the main palace, he places the 
Tzykanisterion, a kind of Imperial polo-ground included within 
the circuit of the outer wall ; and also the minor palace of the 
Bucoleon, the site of which has always been approximately 
nown. The accuracy of these positions is carefully worked 
out by the aid of the many authorities on the ceremonial 
and arrangement of the Byzantine Court. That it was neces- 
sary to burrow among much rubbish for the purpose is to be 
understood. When you find a point of great topographical 
importance embedded, so to speak, in the ‘Ceremonies to be 
observed at the Cutting of the Hair of the Emperor's Son’ (at 
which the Patriarch’s attendance, be it observed, was obligatory), 
you can appreciate the labour and acumen which have been 
required to produce such results as these. 

The whole magnificent mass of buildings, compared to 
which, in extent at least, the Palatine at Rome seems 
almost insignificant, was practically swept away in the ravages 
of that base attack from the rear on the bulwark of Christen- 
dom which is called, as if in derision, the Fourth Crusade, and 
whose squalid records are familiar to English readers from the 
elaborate work of Mr. Pears. On the return of the Imperial 
dynasty, impoverished and weakened, it was impossible to 
maintain the magnificent Court of older days; and though 
sentinels were still mounted on the mighty walls, the Emperor's 
home was fixed in the humbler palaces of the Bucoieon and 
Blachern. All the available resources of the Empire were 
needed elsewhere in the desperate two hundred years struggle 
against advancing barbarism. ‘To the heroism of that struggle 
M. Paspates, in common with all serious students of history, 
does full justice. ‘The picturesque narratives in vogue a 
hundred years ago, which represented the Byzantine Empire 
as sinking beneath the weight of its own luxury and corruption, 
are discounted—not only by the more careful study of internal 
history but—by the general facts of the case as they have always 
been known. That there were stubborn elements of resistance 
and heroic resistance, in the Empire even to the last is plain. 
Had that resistance been cherished and supported by the 
vigorous help of Western Christendom a civilised Romania 
might still be ruling from the Adriatic to Trebizonde. 

The translation, as we have said, is adequately done, and 
the map, though scanty in detail, is useful. But a sketch-plan 
of Constantinople should have been added. Also, the work 
of the revision has been carefully done. That Onofrio Panvini 


ever wrote a book de Ludibus Circensitbus, and that many 


details of topography are to be gleaned from a writer named 
Propokios, who is mentioned more than once, would appear 
incredible were we not assured by Mr. Metcalfe that he has 
carefully verified all the references. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Gleeson White’s Book-Song (London: Elliot Stock) is 
an anthology of verses about books compiled for ‘ The Book- 
Lovers Library. Some of Mr. Wohite’s selection—as, for 
instance, the three sonnets generally described as ‘For the 
Shelley Centenary,’ ‘ Coleridge,’ ‘ For the Death of Marlowe ’— 
are scarce fair game, we think, and the same may be said of 
Mrs. Tomson’s ‘ Ballade of Poets,’ ‘Omar Khayyam,’ and ‘ To 
Herodotus’ with more than one of the numbers culled from the 
verse of Mr. Swinburne ; but the selection is, on the whole, well 
done and worth having. Books, of course, are far less easily 
written about than read : they seldom provoke the poet to be 
anything but a makerof rhymes; so that the infrequency of 
Mr, Lang’s appearances in Book-Song would be matter for sur- 
prise as well as regret if the editor had not explained that that 
infrequency is no fault of his. To console you, there is plenty 
of Mr. Dobson, Mr. Le Gallienne, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Oscar 
Wilde, Mr. R. L. Stevenson, Dr. Garnett, to name but these ,; 
with any quantity of makers from the other side—as Mr. Edgar 
Saltus, Mr. J. Kendrick Bangs, Mr. Clinton Scollard, Mr. Frank 
J. Sherman, Mr. J. Flowers Piatt, Mr. G, Parsons Lathrop. 
and Mr. S. Mintwin Peck—in fact, a regular Galaxy Gallery of 
American Poetry. 

Miss Lee did well to edit and Mr. Nutt to publish, in his 


‘Tudor Library,’ the ‘ Twelfth Night Merriment’ which, played 
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at the College of St. John the Baptist, Oxford, in 1602, has 
hitherto existed as a number in the Rawlinson Collection, and 
is now for the first time accessible to the general reader. It is, 
indeed, an exceeding curious piece of tomfoolery, not anything 
like so funny as that burlesque in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream which it recalls, but quite worth reading, and so like 
the better and older thing in incident and design that the 
nameless writer may very well have imitated Shakespeare 
(whom he quotes) at first hand. A play for boys, Marcissus— 
so Miss Lee has called it—is written in good rough heroic 
couplets, often ingeniously rhymed, contains a couple of spirited 
songs and an amusing ‘ Echo’ scene, and had only, one would 
think, to be enacted with the right broad-breeched sort of 
humour to be found entertaining. Miss Lee’s notes are useful 
and unpretentious; and it is to be desiderated that she may 
not stop at this one ‘ Merriment,’ which everybody who is 
interested in the drama will be glad to have, but be able to 
follow it up with more. 

Miss Trevelyan’s English is not always elegant, her informa- 
tion is not always coirect, her conclusions are not always 
sound; but her Glimpses of Welsh Life and Character 
‘London: Hogg) is quite worth having-—may be said, indeed, 
to have undoubted usefulness. The Englishman knows 
so little of Welsh life, past or present, that the stories here 
told should show him anew world. The author, with all her 
faults, has crowded into her four hundred pages a rare collec- 
tion of legends, proverbs, ghost lore and anecdotes. It is 
well for an Englishman to learn that in his own island there 
sull survive customs of marriage and burial, of song and 
festival, of dress and language as archaic as any he will find in 
the Tyrol or Calabria ; and it is also well for him to know the 
old Arthurian story, which he knows through his Malory or his 
Tennyson, as it was told, and sometimes still is told, in the 
land of its birth. 

Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s work, The One 1 Knew the Best of All 
(London: Warne), is an exposition of the gentle art of posing. 
Less gifted infants are prone to hero-worship and to whole- 
hearted admiration of unworthy elders: not so this Small 
Person. From the beginning of her career (it opens with a record 
of her converse when she was two years and one week old) to 
the end (it closes with a detailed account of how, at the mature 
age of fifteen, she rescued her family from commercial disaster 
by successful literary efforts) the Small Person is the orbit 
round which the lesser worlds revolve. Mrs. Burnett writes 
with a certain ease, and but for her attitude the book were 
pleasing enough. 

Mr. G. P. Moriarty has edited, under the title of Zhe Paris 
Law Courts (London: Seeley), a translation of Ze Palais de 
Justice de Parts, presented in a handsome and acopiously illus- 
trated volume, and he has prefixed thereto a brief but quite 
intelligible account of the present-day workings of the French 
judicial system. The various buildings wherein French lawyers 
are housed are described with sufficient detail, and illustrations 
of the tragedies or comedies enacted therein are given. Then 
you have pen-and-ink portraits of the most eminent French 
lawyers, all of whose names are strangely unfamiliar to 
English readers. You are told how criminals are recognised, 
how the accused are badgered into confession, how mercantile dis- 
putes are settled, and so forth. It is all very un-English, though 
many things, especially the work of the judges of instruction, 
remind you of Scottish criminal procedure. We have also 
received Zhe Year Book of Photography (London : Shepheard); 
edited by T. C. Hepworth ; the fourth part of Scots Minstre/sie 
(Edinburgh : Jack), edited by John Greig, which must be 
welcome to lovers of Scottish song ; a new edition, being the 


second, of Byways of the Scottish Border (Selkirk : Lewis), by - 


George Eyre-Todd ; and /ack’s Courtship, in Messrs, Sampson 
I.ow and Co.’s admirable re-issue of W. Clark Russell’s novels. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Fic TION 
A Grey Romance. Mrs. W. k. Clifford. Allen. 
A Dream and a Forgetting. Fairlie Graham. Digby. 


The Greater Glory. Maarten Maartens. Bentley. 3 vols. 
The Rousing of Mrs, Potter. Jane Nelson. Unwin. 
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CHOLERA & FEVERS PREVENTED. 
“ SANITAS” DISINFECTANTS 


Kill all Disease Germs. 
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and Appliances for all. purposes. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 


(Birthday Cards, Season Cards, etc.), from negatives by RatpH Dar.incTon, 
F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, etc., in Itz aly, Greec e, Asia Minor —_ + By pt, including : 


—The Virgin’ s Tree, Heliopolis ( where it 1s said M ary rested with the child Jesus) ; 
Rhoda Island (where Moses was found by Pharoah’s daughter) ; aa it Temple of 
Karnak, which covered tooo acres; Saas of Rameses the Great, Thebes, weighing 
109 tons (Pharaoh of the Oppression) ; Acropolis from Mars e” il, Athens ; Si te of 
‘lemple & Diana, Ephesus; General view of Rome. 1/-, 1/6, 2/6, mounted speci- 
mens, post free, with complete list, 1/--—DARLINGTON & CO., LLANGOLLEN. 
Gold Medal for Amateur Photographers. 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES. 
MAPS BY JOHN BART HOLOME W. F.2.G.S. 

‘ Nothing better could be de sired. Brit ish UW ‘eekly. ‘Capital guides.’— 
Scotsman. * Most interesting.’—Liverpool Mercur 

By RAL PH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F. R. H. S.—The Vale cS pollen, 

» post free 1/ Aberystwith, Towyn, Bart mouth, and Cardigan Bay, 1 -, post 

1/2. roe Wels h Coast and the Valley of mo "Dee, 1/6, post free 1 The 
Bird s, Wild »wers and Ferns of Snowdon and the North Wales Coast, éd. , post 
o » ad. The Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Bettws-y-coed and District, 6d. 


st free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers, and Ferns of Barmouth, Dolgelly, < 
dei Idris, 6d. post free 7d. 
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THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT '’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. Svewense Secanane says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE PENNY. 
OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


Special Terms to Unionist Associations, etc. 


LIGHTS 
~ HOME RULE, 


MR. J. A. FROUDE, LL.D 

Mr. W. E. H. LECKY. 

Prov. TYNDALL, LL.D. D.C.L., F.R.S. 
PROF. JEBB, D.C.L., LL.D., M.P. 

SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART., M.P 

Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD FORSTER, M.P. 
SiR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P. 
Mr. THOMAS RALEIGH, M.A. 

Mr. CHARLES DARLING, Q.C., M.P. 
SIR JOHN COLOMB, K.C.M.G. 

Mk. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

Mr. A. H. SMITH BARRY, M.P. 


Reprinted from ‘THE NATIONAL OBSERVER.’ 


THE TIMES says: 


We cannot but recommend, as an impressive contribution to the higher 
literature of the great constitutional campaign, a little pamphlet entitled 
‘* Lights on Home Rule.”’ 


THE MORNING POST says: 

‘ The opinions of these gentlemen should exercise great influence on the 
public mind. And it is desirable that their views should obtain the widest 
possible circulation. Unionist Associations will be supplied with copies of 
the pamphlet at cost price.’ 

THE GLOBE says: 

‘An extremely valuable pamphlet . . . . which contains a series of most 
powerful arguments. .... No one who really desires to understand what 
Home Rule means should fail to read this.’ 


Apply to the Publisher of ‘The National Observer,’ 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C., 





SLOAN 


& SON, 


Remoowal Contractors, 
49 BROUGHTON ST., 67 Castle St., & Depot—Easter Road, 


EDINBURGH, 





Mntique and Decorative Furniture. 


R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French and Dutch Furniture, 
comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, Oriental Carpets and 


Embroideries. 


Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 





for 500 Wrappers, a Lady's 








TO BE GIVEN DURING 1893 & 1894 

BON US TO ALL USERS OF VENUS SOAP, 
For 120 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 1, 4in. Dial will be sent. 
For 200 Wrappers, Timepieca No. 2, Gin. Dial will be sent, 
For 350 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3, 9in. Dial will be sent, 
‘For 400 Wrappers, a neque Handsome 

Keyless Watch 


Full Particulars 
on each Wrapper. 


Picture of the Statue 
VENUS DE MILO, 
Size 173 by 14 in., mounted, 
WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 
For 25 Wrappers, and 
For 60 Wrappers 


will be sent. 
In Handsome Gilt Frame. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should se: that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 


signature, thus :— 


Lag Marnie 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


NOVELTIES IN 
LIBRARY AND 
SMOKING ROOM 


LIMITED FURNITURE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


The Largest and Most Convenient 








LUXURIOUSLY 
COMFORTABLE 
EASY CHAIRS 










Furnishing Establishment in the World 
EASY CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 


EASY CHAIRS 
Wf4PrlLe & CO. have always an immense 


assortment of luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, 
Settees, and Couches, in different shapes and styles, uphols- 
tered in various fashionable materials, all ready for im- 
mediate delivery. The Largest Selection gy comfortable 








The Sheridan Chair 


An exceedingly comfortable shape stuffed all hair, 


The Improved Bamboo Bookcase 


. : o 4 With ornamented front 3ft. 6in. wide 3ft. gin. high 
in handsome Cretonne, £3 3s. Easy Chairs in the World. a. in, des ct git. 9 g 











LiEBIG COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME, 
























BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE EC. 


Players Original Navy Cut. 


Sold only in 1 ot. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 0z., and 1 lb. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 











SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin. 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates from the High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity ; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were 1 in London, 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances ; but 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can how 
sy ever, do a little, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz. 
weewessenssst “ PLAVER’S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 
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